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American Professional 
Papers.* 


WELVE years have 
now elapsed since 
the architectural 
profession in Ame- 
rica gathered it- 
self together, and 
founded an Insti- 
tute of Architects. 
This raising of the 

standard has placed 

the profession upon a 

legitimate basis; not 

only bonding toge- 
ther and making it 

a tangible reliable 

fact before the pub- 

lic, but creating for 





agreeable fellowship 


the possibility of ac- 
tion in unison, and 
pervading it with 
that subtle quality of cohe- 


de corps. The last three 
years of the period in which 
the Institute has existed 
have been the most fruitful, whence we may as. 
sume tbat those to come will be still more so. The | 





it head-quarters, an that this comparatively new country ruthlessly 


, | razes to the ground the architectural links that | 
among its members, | 


che journals to which we have alluded. They 
show us the great, busy, work-a-day America, 
with its tall warehouse-looking dwellings and 
wwamway-laid streets of bold-faced, self-assert- 
ing stores, in every respect indicative of the 
‘act that trade and traffic are the main con- 
siderations taken into account in their eager, 
flaunting, pushing continuity ; and they show us, 
too, that other America, bountiful as boundless, 
that had rest and release in it for troubled 
spirits in the days of the Stuarts, the Old Colony 
days, the land of Miles Standish and John 
Alden, that our forefathers spoke of as “our 
plantations in America.” This last phase is 
most apparent in the paper read by the president 
of the Institute, Mr. Richard Upjohn, on “ The 
Colonial Architecture of New York and the New 
England States.” He tells us that only a few of 
the colonial buildings remain, but they are 
striking evidences of the taste and skill of the 
period to which they belong, and identical in 
style with contemporary buildings in Holland 
and England. If the Institute should be able 
by its influence to preserve these interesting 





work, As pictures in the history of America, 
they are absolutely priceless; nevertheless, th eir 


protecting from demolition the Old-World homes 
that were transplanted with so much effort and 
care. Boston, Cambridge, Newport, New London, 
and Connecticut also retain attractive examples 
of genuine domestic architecture, of which, Mr. 
Upjohn suggests, the members of the academy 
of design should make careful studies, as they 
will be buried in oblivion in the course of another 
century; which prophecy all well-wishers of 
architecture in America will desire may not be 
fulfilled. Later buildings are apparently value- 
less. We quote the president of the Institute as 
a verification. “The ecclesiastical architecture 
of the Ante-Revolutionary days, was, in almost 
every instance, far superior to that of the period 
subsequent to the Revolation. Then every trace 
of refinement, of truthful expression and fitness 
of purpose, was lost sight of. Not a vestige of 
sacred thought can be discovered in the houses 
of worship of this period.” Besides this interest- 

ing catalogue of the Jacobian architectural anti- 

quities of America, there were four other papers 

read at the convention, besides many documents 

| relating tothe management. Mr. A.Clussreada 





fabrics from demolition, it will be doing a good | technical paper “ On the Theory, Functions, and 
| Incidental Uses of Chimneys,” in which he worked 


out the intimate relation of science to archi- 


number is gradually getting smaller and smaller, | tecture ; and Mr. William Ware read a paper 


In the face of the strong feeling there is in our | 
own country in favour of the conservation of our | 


‘ancient buildings, it is scarcely to be credited 


| 
} 


| the old churches of the early colonists have been 


connect it with the Old World. Even some of 
| 


“ On the Relations of Science and Art in Archi- 
tectaral Study,” in which he discountenanced the 
too literal cultivation of this intimacy, and urged 
that an artistic spirit rather than a scientific 
education should be looked upon as the chief 
instrument in the hands of a student ; the con- 
flicting opinions being, to some extent, reconciled 


destroyed: relics we should have deemed as in the discussion that followed, by Mr. Peterson, 


| precious as Saxon remains are in this country. 
2 ae | Their ancient features, with their refinement of 
sion, combination, and com- | guaint simplicity, associated with so much that | between the two opposites. The third paper 
petition, known as esprit | is worthy in the history of the sons of Japhet, | was by Mr. Hatfield, “ On the Elementary Train- 


i who drew from them the conclusion that the 
| proper method of education lay half-way 


have been considered as nought; as no more, in | ing of the Architect,” in which he fancifully and 


‘fine, than the rosemary odour, ‘“ commingled 


that Edgar Allan Poe would have found linger- 
ing inthem. The North Dutch Church, erected 


| skilfally treated his subject, claiming for archi- 
| with pansies,” “the beautiful Puritan pansies,” | tects that they are workmen upon the palace of 
architecture ; and the fourth, or closing address, 
. . 4 _ was @ paper upon “ Professional Guilds,” by Mr. 
progress made is most recognisable in the fact of | by the Datch colonists in Fulton-street, was de- Godkin. 


This last-mentioned gentleman re- 


the inauguration of annual conventions of one or ' stroyed last year; and the South Dutch Charch,| marked that probably there has never been a 
now used as a post-office, is doomed. Mr. | time or place in which man did not feel the lone- 


two days’ duration, in which the president gives | 
an address, the reports of the local chapters are 
read, and papers on various professional subjects 
are read and discussed. As would be observed in | 
the Builder of the 23rd ult., the Institute has issued | 


a schedule of charges, endorsing as a starting. | 


Upjohn remarks that St. Paul’s, one of the moat 


prominent landmarks in the city of New York, | 
still stands in almost pristine vigour. We trust, 
that it may long remain to do so, for a companion | 
edifice, Old Trinity Church, has been already | 


‘liness of standing alone, and did not endeavour to 


associate himself with others of common tastes. 
The early Christian brotherhoods and the guilds 
ofthe Middle Ages offered this association, when 
society otherwise presented little more than a 


point the time-honoured fee of 5 per cent. usual | tric9 rebuilt. All the domestic buildings of the |joyless existence. Professional guilds were the 


on this side of the Atlantic, and some of the 
details in common with the schedule of the British 
Institute. It has also published the proceedings of 
the three conventions that have now been held, 
and the papers read on these occasions. Bat it is 
not by the work it has accomplished itself so 
much as by that it has called forth in other 
directions that we must measure the amount of 
usefulness it has performed. Since these annual 
conventions have been arranged, a number of 
professional journals, altogether independent of 
the Institute and of each other, have appeared 
upon the face of American literature. Directly 
architecture came to the front, in a word, sym- 
pathisers and supporters appeared on her right 
hand and on her left; and we must look upon 
the position so assumed and thus ensured as one 
of great promise. 

We have received the proceedings of the third 
annual convention of the American Institute of 
Architects, and the current numbers of most of 





* Proceedings of the Third Annual Convention of the 
American Institute of Architects, held in New York, 
November, 1869. Western & Co., New York. 

The Architectural Review and American Builder's 
Journal, _By Samuel Sloan. Claxton, Remsen, & Haffel- 
fioger, Philadelphia, Vol. II., Nos.9and10, March and 
April, 1870, 

L The American Builder : a Journal of Art. Charles D. 

akey, Chicago. , Vol. II., No.3. March, 1870. 
my Manufacturer and Builder. Western & Co., New 

ork, Vol. IL., No. 4. April, 1870, 
nea Technologist: especially devoted to Engineering, 
. “nufacturing, and Building, The Industrial Publication 
ie? Broadway, New York, VolI., No.2. March, 





primitive days of this city are either utterly lost 
or so defaced as to be of little interest; but 
Brooklyn is more fortunate in still retaining 
some of the picturesque homes built by the 
earnest, stout-hearted, faithful colonists. Mr. 
Upjohn records, and we are glad to pass on 
the word, that there is an old house in 
South Brooklyn, on Fifth-avenue, near Green- 
wood Cemetery, with the date 1699, in wrought- 
iron figures forming the anchor heads, on 
the outside. He says,—‘It is a brick building, 
built, as was usual at that time, of bricks 
brought from Holland, and laid up with mor- 
tar probably made of shell lime. It is re- 
markable that the gable walls of this house are 
without coping, but are finished with bricks 
standing angle-wise, and forming the zigzag 
lines still seen on the gables of houses in Holland 
and Belgium; yet the mortar joints, exposed to 


the weather 200 years, are still intact.” The 
period of this erection will be better realised if 


we remind our readers that it was only thirty 
years after Charles II., by the grace of God, 
King of England, Scotland, France, greeting, 
granted to his “ dear and entirely beloved cousin, 
Prince Rupert,” and others, the sole trade and 
commerce of Hudson’s Bay. Architecture and 
the art of building have not arrived at so much 
perfection in America that the loss of such an 
example can be afforded; and we must add, 
again, the Institute will advance ite interests by 


result of the same yearning for fellowship, though 
founded upon a different basis; the trade guilds 
making most of the comfort and condition of the 
workman; the professional guilds considering 
of foremost consequence the skill, fidelity, and 
uprightness of its members. And when the 
French revolation brought to the surface of 
things a re-action against associations, and a 
feeling in favour of individualism, it broke 
through much salutary discipline. The forma- 
tion of professional associations similar to that 
of the Institate, he continued, would be of great 
service in the concentration of opinion in aid of 
morality, and in the growth of the strongest of 
the social forces, “ that loyalty of man to man, 
that proud concern for the worth and repute of 
all, and of all for the worth and repute of each,” 
the French only have found a name for, in 
esprit de corps. With such hopeful strains closed 
the convention ; the proceedings generally show- 
ing complete culture,a high appreciation and 
feeling for the wonderful past, as well as great 
and good aims for the fature. 

The journals, collectively, show us America 
busy, bustling, and boasting of “ whipping crea- 
tion.” But amid the clank of cog-wheels and 
clang of steam-hammers, the rush, and wear and 
tear of countless industries carried on to their, 
apparently, uitermost limits; the building of 
new towns, and increase of old cities, we come 
upon facta that touch our most cordial sympa- 
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thies, and evoke our warmest admiration. Look- 
ing first into the Architectural. Review, which isa 
large octavo, in a pale dove-coloured paper cover, 
with several illustrations of buildings, we read, 
‘There is no reason for despondency among 
architects generally. There is ualimited capital 
in the country ready for investment, and there 
is likewise a growing comprehension of the 
greatness which vast, chaste, and elegant 
construction fers upon a rising nation like 
this of ours.” And the writer p is to state 
that philanthropy, religion, education, and trade 
will all avail themselves of the services of archi- 
tects as among the besi means to further their 
own interests. Again we read, “ Where there 
was one architect some ten years ago there are 
now fifty, and in the Southern States alone, 
where, a few years back, the desigrs required for 


called the What-not; another as eccentrically 
called the Editor’s After-dinner Hour; and then 
notices of new publications, inclading the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention. It is among the 
news items in the Editor’s After-dinner Hour 
that we come most in contact with the specu- 
lative, rapid, and incessant industry of our 
cousins, and their eager acceptation of novelties. 
One line tells that 26,565 new houses have been 
built in Iowa since 1867; another, that the 
Charleston Theatre was built in forty days; a 
third, that a disputed house has been sawed in 
tevo, and the most obstinate claimant continues to 
reside in his half; another, that the largest bed 
of slate in the world has been found on the St. 
Louis river; 15,000 tons of steel rails will be 
laid this year on the Grand Trunk Railroad ; 
500 miles of snow-sheds erected along the Union 





a building were supplied by the eastern and Pacific Railroad; a submarine cable is to be 
northern cities, local architects are to be found laid along the Pacific coast of South America; 
in every town of ten thousand inhabitants. .|the proposed Art Museam in New York is 
The community at large are more interested in to be a success; houses can be covered 
the progress of architecture than is supposed.” | with the new paper building material for a few 
A similar cheerful tone pervades both the | dollars each; and so on. These good big facts 
numbers of the review before us; which, for the | and wholesale quantities make the foreign news 
rest, are filled with word of American work, | items appear of the smallest and weakest de- 
mixed with papers upon European subjects, | scription. Even the trigonometrical survey so 
iltustrations of hoth novelties and antiquities, complimentarily mentioued, appears a dwarfish 
with here and there an extract from European undertaking compared to the speed, the space, 
publications, including the Builder. Now, we | the scale, and the figures of those on the other 
are told of the building of a new town, con- side of the Atlantic. After noticing a Boston 
sisting exelusively of gentlemen’s residences, | proposition to cut a tunnel 1,900 ft. long through 
with —_ one 3 two acres ae land —_ - - gy en S —_ a gp one 
each, at Bryn Mawr, an extension of the small | column, the progress of the Satro tunnel, men- 
Welsh settlement that originally gave name to tioned in another as now bored to a length of 
a — ra ae —— ; anes 200 = ft., eee — ‘ oe —— “~ — top 
wa is said to be sure ecome resort of | of a page, that the bridge just completed over 
the wealth and fashion of Philadelphia, and | the Ohio, at Louisville, is a mile-long, exclusive 
furnish employment to architeets, builders, and | of approaches, the bridge to be built at Maldon, 
horticulturists for the next few years; and on Essex, mentioned lower down, must be looked 
another page we hear of the burning of a great upon as a toy. After reading, too, of a new 
tract of business premises in the centre of the locomotive, constructed in Taunton, Mass., to ran 
town of Cheyenne, with the erection of twelve | backwards and forwards alike, being double ia 
ae - ys — es a hag se — all its parts, with the engineer's standing-place 
sulinae to x pousens anane on Mebeenibs imamiaed ar aoap imam ne 
ject elphia | descri as newly laid upon the green downs 
fifty years since, which describes several of the of Brighton, name a trifle of ah cele of re- 
old brick houses built on marble basements, | trogression. And so on, from column to column. 
sre on ptt -_ — re which | a are ae sre convic- 
ve een removed; writer com- | tion tha’ re are still giants upon the earth, as 
plaius that the brown stone houses built upon great as any that have ca rae : 
their sites are not so hospitable-looking as those When we take up the maize-covered journal, 
we ene oh = ae senconge ons pentssse age and ~a - ex- 
li ifference fro store fronts of the pect to step nearer to the workshop, and are 
the camovaipte -af' Saab sede eeummecaimalaneaeminge aan aiaei aetna 
. amentation the firs with diagrams showing the latest 
obtains for both stores and dwellings from the | “eae ote in eameaiiiedss for the mauufac- 
oo to ip ig oe en — cag - ture of ice, with the assistance of a steam- 
ennebec to Mason an ixon’s line. to-| engine for driving the apparatus. This infor- 
gether, throughout the review we perceive this ome Seamaauiee of "Lonavastions ‘fou 
Se 
, - | layi ricks an e in ; 
plished in these latter days. Another writer, enlonanaibes similar discomfort Pe cananaies 
must mention, speaks in high praise of additions cold weather. The writer of this last declares 
to West Philadelphia, consisting of 138 large | that a vast amount of work is done that is 
—— ee 7 which are of white | frozen up tight in less than twelve honrs after 
mar re = all of which have been erected by the mortar is used, and that there are scores of 
Woah aanapetsioter iia Mires -ieeeetbeletuieeeanimamanlisaesamenn mane 
é : \ » with scarcely ngth to s rom cause. 
— — the wide field and favourable season |“ And,” he continues, “ we have in mind several 








instance where the plan has been adopted for a 
first-class dwelling. The benefit supposed to 
accrue from the of this principle ig 
durability combined with decrease of cost ; 
because the structare behind the sheets of iron 
can be finished in a much rougher manner, and 
made of commoner materials, than it would need 
to be if exposed. This chief merit ig thug 
summed up. “ An elegant front may now be 
ordered in New York, boxed up and sent to any 
partof the world. Any builder can then connect 
it with the outside of the coarsest walls, while 
they are in process of erection, and in thig 
manner a residence of metropolitan aspect may 
be constructed almost anywhere ;”—of too metro. 
politan an aspect, we should suspect ; correspond. 
ing with the rectangularity of the buildingsalso 
spoken of that are erected in twelve working 
hours complete. These last-mentioned ready. 
made houses formed the chief part of the material 
carried westward on the Paeifie railroad, the 
Manufacturer and Builder tells: us, and were 
transported in bundles of twelve doors, twelve 
sashes, &c. A contractor, according to “an 
exchange” quoted, is now @ out. seven 
meeting-houses, of this type, for the Presbyteritns 
along this line of rail. Thrown in, gracefally, 
amidet suggestions of such angularities, is a 
chapter, with illustrations, taken from the 
American Woman’s Home, showing how unpre- 
tending homes may be made beautiful with 
chromo-lithographs in home-made frames, and 
flowers in home-made stands and cases. And 
the moss and ferns and swamp grasses scent the 
page, and cause us to lay down the journal 
approvingly. 

A fourth journal, the Technologist, is in still 
‘earlier youth than the rest. Wehave the March 
_nuamber before us, which is but the second of the 

first volume. Engineering holds the first place 
in it, manufacturing the second, and building 
the third. Like that jast described, it engrafts 
upon the technicalities of these pursuits sub- 
|jects of a somewhat lighter nature, that are 
likely to enlarge its sphere of usefulness. Thus, 
| though the wsthetica of construction, compara- 
tive tests, technological education, Boulay’s new 
battery, and kerosene explosions are fally dis- 
| cussed, we find the girl of the period, the books 
| we read, and periodicals for the young, described 
| for the reader’s recreation, In a notice of the 
| Wioter Exhibition of the Society of Painters in 
_ Water-colours, we are strack with the choice of 
_ subjects made by the artists. Their own moun- 
| tains, and falls, and prairies and “ pictured rocks” 
are passed over; not a scene from Washington 
\Irving, “Evangeline,” “Hiawatha,” or Walt 
Whitman is given; but Haddon Hall, the 
Scottish Highlands, Stratford-upon-Avon, & 
Surrey Bye-way, and Westminster Abbey, have 
found fresh pencils and patrons. The election of 
‘a new president of our Institution of Engineers, 
_with his inauguratory address, occupies a much 
|more prominent place than an account of a 
‘meeting of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers. When statistics relating to the healthi- 
_nees of various ocoupations are given, it is our 
own registrar-general who furnishes them ; when 
roads are discussed, Mr. Bridges Adams is cited 
|as an authority; and when drainage is urged 





The American Builder is a quarto, in a faint 
salmon-coloured cover, rather less quietly and 
unostentatiously professional than the Review; 
and with many more advertisements relating to 


technical objects in it, thereby carrying out the | 
quoted opinion of a Boston contemporary, that 
The number | 


it is “ an indispensable exchange.” 
before us has four illustrations; the first being 
the new Drake Block of Four-storied Houses in 
Chicago, with Stores on the pavement line below 
them ; a Wood Villa, built for Colonel Nichols, 
at Maywood, which has all the appearance of 
being made of cast iron, in the utter absence of 
the characteristic features that work in timber 
should present, so charmingly illustrated, for 
instance, in the Castle of Coburg, shown in our 
columns on the 23rd ult.; a design for a small 
Church, in timber, with a Norwegian treatment, 
by the Messrs. Upjohn; and a French-looking 
design for a Villa, with a verandah and so-called 
“truncated roof.” The letter-preas commetices 
with contributed papers, the first being from 
Pars, and concerning Parisian workmen; and 
the others philippics against shams and in favour 
of consistency. Then follow achapter on science 
chiefly astronomical; communications to the 
editor ; miscellaneous matter,—so miscellaneous 
indeed, that one of the items, stating the trigo. 
nometrical survey of England and Wales is com- 
pleted, we perceive is given twice over ; a column 


| instances in which portions of the walls were upon New York, the system in Paris is 
|crushed to such an extent, that the entire | proclaimed. In a word, the most friendly 
structures had to be taken down to the very appreciation of all things Euglish and French, 
foundation, simply because the walla were and kindly competition with them into the 
built with mortar that was allowed to freeze bargain, are apparent upon every page. Never- 


soon after laying the bricks.’ None too 
soon, therefore, does the Manufacturer and 
| Builder speak on this head. European applica- 
_ tions and discoveries are carefally noted, and in 
_ one instance, we perceive, a translation is given 
|of a German paper “Oa the Application of 
| Cements for Submarine Constructions.” Photo- 
graphy, dialliog, weaving, the supposed loss of 
power by the crank motion, are touched upon 
among other subjects equally disconnected ; and 
there are various articles relating to buildings, 
in most of which can be traced a manufacturing 
idea of introducing iron im every capacity into 
structures of all sorts. One correspondent, 
described as a distinguished architect, suggests 
that galvanised iron should be used for mould- 
ings along house-fronts, chimney-tops, mantel- 
pieces, chimney-flues, &c., “‘so that the whole 
fireplace, from the fire-grate upwarda, including 
everything to the chimney-top, could be bought 
of any required size to be set in the house to be 
built, making a set of complete outfits from floor 
to roof.” Farther on, there is an illustration of 
an ironclad house, coated with plates of iron 
like an ironclad ship, built in Ooe Hundred and 
| Seventeenth-street, New York, which is the first 





‘theless, there are novelties of American inven- 
_ tion, for which fall credit must be given. _And 
| we feel, as we close the last of these professional 
‘papers, that have an aspect that is peither 
English nor French, yet like unto both, that they 
will be the means of very satisfactory ends. 





| 
Enstitution of Surveyors.—A' ihe ordinary 


| general meeting held on May 9th, a discussion 
took place on the paper by Mr. E. Kyde, entitled 
“ Parochial Assessments,” and was taken part 10 
by many members. The following candidates 
were balloted for, and declared duly elected :— 
As member—Stephen William Williams, Rhaya- 
der, Radnorshire. As associate— Robert Charles 
Catling, Needham Hall, Elm, Cambridgeshire. 
The next meeting will be held on Mondey even- 
ing, May 23rd, when a paper will be read by 





Mr. RB. Hall (Vice-President), entitled “ Notes 
on the Inclosure Acts, and their Results.” The 
chair to be taken at eight o’clock, The annual 
general meeting of the Institution, to receive the 
report of the council, and to elect tse officers for 
the ensuing year, will be held on Munday, May 
, 30th, at three o’clock. 
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BRIGANDAGE AND ART. 


Is this @ fit title for an article in a journal 
devoted to science and art? Is brigandage a fit 
subject fur discussion or dissertation in these 
pages? Oan we, as practical men and artists, 
find a legitimate theme for consideration in 
the nefarious doings of ontlaws in distant 
countries ? Can there be any connexion, even 
the most remote, between brigandage ‘and art ? 
Can the deeds of such miscreants in any way 
concern us or have relation to our professional 
studies ? 

In answer to the many who will ask these 
questions, we reply to them all -effirmatively. In 
the first piace, we wish to record, in common with 
our fellow journalists, our detestation of the late 
massacre in Greece. Secondly, as practical men 
we would endeavour, from our own experience, to 
suggest a remedy forthe future. Thirdly, as long 
as the ruins of the finest temples are frequented 
by robbers, so long will the study of Greek art 
from ancient remains be pursued under dis- 
quieting conditions. 


time of our first visit to Athens, during the 
Crimean War, and though there were two regi- 
ments,—one English and the other French,— 
encamped at the Piraeus for the purpose of main- 
taining order, about a hundred peasants and 
farmers were seized by Klephits, stripped of all 
they had, and lecked upin a church one Sunday 
during ourstay. And it was also reported,—we do 
not know with what degree of truth,—that some 
officers of these regiments were kidnapped when 
out for a stroll. On the oecasion of our second 
visit, we heard that a party who had landed 
near the Isthmus of Corinth from an English 
nobleman’s yacht (Lord Selkirk’s, we believe), 
had narrowly escaped being carried off. Our 
fourth visit was just after the release of Lord 
Harvey and party (who were captured in 1867 
by a chief whose death is recorded ina telegram 
just come to hand). About this time Kitzo’s 
band carried off the Minister of Finance,and mar- 
dered a priest who was about to betray them; 
subsequently various landed proprietors were 
carried off and ransomed. Now the culminating 
point of infamy has been reached; and we sin- 





We desire to put on record our abhorrence of 


the late evil deeds in Greece, as men, especially | 


as Englishmen, and also as artists. As men, we 
are affected at the cold-blooded murder of 
defenceless travellers; as Englishmen, we are 
indignant that that “ distorted thing called the 
kingdom of Greece,” which we have spent so 
much blood and money to establish, should 
harbour semi-political bravos, who shed the 
blood of some of the gentlest and best amongst 
us with deliberate malice; as artists, we are 
touched, because these Jate events bring promi- 
nently before us the unfortunate fact, that all 


cerely hope, for thesake of humanity and of art, 
| that England, either alone or in conjunction with 
other European countries, will stamp out Greek 
| brigandage for ever. 
In all countries there are land sharks who 
/prey upon the weak and defenceless; such as 
burglars, garotters, foot pads, and sharpers of all 
_ kinds, until lately known amongstus by the » ppro- 
_ priate name of “ Grecks,” either after the crafty 
Ulysses and his compatriots, or afver those sup- 
posed to be his deseendants, but who are in truth 
@ mongrel race with much Italian and Turkish 
_bleod in their veins. In half-civilised countries 


those countries which possess the finest works where the governing powers are weak, or the 
of antiquity, and have, therefore, the greatest | administration corrupt, these miscreants assume 
attraction for the archeologist and architect,and a bolder character, and live at open war with 
which present the most picturesque and the society, especially with those travellers who seek 
most richly-coloured scenery, and are therefore the hospitality of their country. But in most 
yearned after by the painter, are haunted by | regions they do not proceed to the extent of 
brigands of the worst class. Magna Grecia, wantonly taking away life. The Bedouin, who 
Sicily, Greece, and Ionia are infested by gangs | strips you to the skin and leaves you to find your 
of robbers, who will shoot you down from their way to a neighbouring town clothed only in a bat 
ambuscades, or drag you after them for months and shirt-collar, is an angel compared to the 


among the mountains, to suffer every privation, 
until your friends can communicate with them 
and furnish them with some thousands of pounds 
as your ransom, In these countries no sketching | 
excursion can be undertaken, no scientific expe- | 
dition carried on, without the troubleand expense | 
of guards, who are not always to be relied upon | 
for protection. It surely, then, concerns us, as 


artists and archeeclogists, to look upon this matter 


Klepht, who shoots you down without compunc- 
tion because you are footeore and cannot clamber 
over jagged rocks as quickly as he wishes. Yet 
the Klepht has received some education ; can read 
and write, goes to church, is on visiting terms 
with people who have held office, and probably 
banks at the same house that youdo. He takes 
a keen interest in politics, and is delighted if his 
exploits lead to the dismissal of the minister,and 





of brigandege with regard to the interests of 


give his friends of the opposition a chance of 


art; for all amateurs of architecture and pictu-| place. We in peaceable England cannot well 
reeque scenery would like to have the privilege | realise such a state of things, except by sup- 


of visiting the ruined fanes of old without the 


posing that when Disraeli was in power Bright’s 


chance ot being popped at by a brigand from bands would take to the road, and be heard of 
behind a column, or of being carried off into the | somewhere near -Blackheath ; avd that when 
mountains, and having their noses or ears lopped | Gladstone ousted him, Newdegate would esta- 
off and sent in letters to their friends, by way of | blish himself in the ruins ofsome old monastery, 
expediting the business of ransoming. and sally forth to seize foreigners in order to 
This state of things has lasted for a long bring the Pope to his terms. 
period. The traveller in searchof the remains! Greece has been protected long enough from 
ot Greek art is everywhere checkmated by the attacks of the Turks, let the three Great 
brigands. When at Naples, the adventures of Powers now protect her from herself. Brigandage 
Mr. Moens are depicted to him by kind friends, is a gangrene which affects the whole society, 
to prevent him from risking his life for a peep proceeding from a savagery innate in the people. 
at Poestum. In Sicily he hesitates about making The “ merchant prince,” who gave his thousands 
an overland journey to Agrigentum and Segeste, to propagate rebellion in Crete, though by a for- 
on account of his landlord’s report of the state tunate turn of the wheel, he has been enabled to 
of the country ; and even when he makes up his cast bis “ fustanella,” and come to live m Hyde 
mind to driveto Monreale, the portly host of the Park, would probably have made up a purse 
Trinacria, standing on his threshold, bids him a upon the mountains, if his lines had not been 
most solemn adieu as though for the last time, cast in pleasant places. We are speaking now 


and washes his hands of the departing guest, 
after giving him all necessary warning. 

iv is true that the Italian Government has 
lately stated that there is only one band of 
banditti in Sicily, and that this consists of only 
forty-five members; and we remember, upon 
meking inquiries from the commandant at 
Reggio, some few years:ago, as to the state of 
brigaudage in his district, that he told us that 
it did not contain a single bandit ; but did not 
the Greek Ministers, or their deputies, assure 
the unfortunate travellers that there was not a 
brigand im the neighbourhood, though there were 
then thirty of them in ambash within ten miles 
of them at the time they spoke ? 

When the traveller going further eastward 
lands at the Pirgous, he finds that the road to 
Athens, of only six miles in length, is patrolied 
by guards; that he cannot stroll a mile ont of 
the town without danger; and that a journey to 
Rhamuus or Corinth would be madness. 

As long as we can remember Greece, bri- 


‘only of the Athenian Greek. The rayah is in 
'many points his superior, especially in Asiatic 
Turkey and the Turkish islands. : 

We have supposed a traveller searching for 
reroains of Greek art at Naples, Palermo, avd 
Athens being checkmated at all these places. He 
then proceeds to Ionia, and lands at Smyrna. If 
he land in the winter time he may travel without 
fear of molestation, and visit Ephesus, Miletus, 
Magnesia, and Tralles, without meeting a hostile 
person; but if he go in spring, summer, or 
autumn, he will hear of robbers at every stage. 
Guards, often unreliable, will be forced upon 
him, and he will be fortunate if he return with 
a whole skin anda full pocket. There is a strip 
of mountainous country, extending about uinety 
miles south of the Gulf of Smyrna, as far as the 
mouth of the Meander, containing some of the 
most im t ancient sites, and inhabited 
chiefly by Greeks, which is annually infested by 
Greek brigands from the islands. They land im 
bodies of twenty or thirty, headed by an expe- 





gandage has been its chronic.complaint. Ai the’ 


rienced leader, who is well acquainted with the 


monntain paths. They subsist on provisions 
supplied them by the villagers (who sympathise 
with them, as they consider their operations 
semi-political), with an occasional sheep stolen 
from the flocks of the Eurooks in the plains. 
From their monntain eyrie they watch the un- 
wary traveller through their glasses, and pounce 
down upon him when they think there is 
an opportunity for a favourable cowp. Their 
season begins in April, and laste till November. 
They keep the settled and peacenbly disposed 
inhabitants in a constant fever of alarm. The 
Smyrna merchants who have country honses at 
Boujah and Bournabat buckle on their revolvers, 


‘clean up their rifles, and are no lenger con- 


tent to jog to town singly on their slow-paced 
donkeys, but travel in parties and mount on 
fleeter steeds. Ladies no longer venture to take 
walks in the country, and the owners of 
chifliks confine their promenades to their farm- 
yards, or, if they venture beyond them, go 
attended by a whole pesseof guards. It was from 
achiflik that Mr. Van Lennep, the nephew of 
the Datch Consul in Smyrna, was carried off in 
the spring of 1868, and only released on the pay- 
ment of some 1,5001. ‘This periodical invasion of 
barbarians has lasted as long as we have known 
Smyrna; that is to say, for fifteen or sixteen 
years. Dr. Macgraith, a resident, was taken off 
fer about a fortnight, and he has related to us 
his experiences with the rascals, which were, 
to say the least of them, painful. The Tarkish 
police are, on the whole, more active than the 
Greek soldiers. The band which took off young 
Van Lennep was happily surprised while at 
breakfast by a few cavacses, headed by the 
Mudir of Sokia ; three of them were shot, but 
the others escaped. 

Now all this annual panic might be prevented 
and security guaranteed by a very simple 
measure—viz., by stationing a corlon of a hun- 
dred men, armed with breech-loaders and re- 
volvers, in small block-houses along the coast, 
ten in each, for the distance of ninety or a hun- 
dred miles. The posts should communicate 
with one another by means of telegraphic wires, 
so that the appearance of a suspicious-looking 
caique in the offing, or the landing of men of 
deubtful character might be signalled along 
the whole line. The small expense of the 
maintenance of these would be ‘balanced by 
the relief that wonld be given to merchants and 
to travellers. The Turkish Government would 
naturally object to the introduction of foreign 
troops for this purpose, but a strong pressure 
put upon the Porte at this juncture would make 
it open to this improved police. The force should 
be paid by the Turkish Government, composed, 
as far as possible, of Huropeans, and officered by 
them, and should not be answerable to local 
authorities, but only to head-quarters, at Stam- 
boul. If some measure like this be not adopted, 
the brigands hunted out of Greece will crowd 
into Ionia, and render it less secure than before. 

For the fature interest-of art and archwology, 
may brigandage be put down by an armed oecu- 
pation of Greece, and by the establishment of a 
strong coastguard along the shore of lenia, which 
is the only part‘of the ‘Lurkish Empire regularly 
frequented by Greek brigands. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


RervuRNine tothe Collection in Conduit-strest ,* 
Mr. W. Lee shows in a large and well-executed 
drawing the “Interior View of Large Hall,” in 
one of the premiated designs for the Manchester 
Town-hall: a very large proportion of ornament 
is so equally distributed as to havea quicter and 
less tawdry effect than is sometimes exhibited 
in reoms where there is really a less amount of 
ornament not so impartially distributed. The 
exterior views (93 and 94) are even better 
executed than the interior, but, for external 
work, somewhat over-rich and wanting in repose ; 
the eye can rest nowhere. The style is Deco- 
rated, but with nothing to remark upon in the 
treatment. Of a like kind of merit, though 
shown in a totally different style of drawing, are 
the designs for the “Plymouth Guildbal! and 
Public Offices,” by Messrs. Fogerty & Drew (161, 
162, 163). This is a well-intended de«ign as to 
plan. and general conception. The Guildhall and 
Offices are placed at opposite sides of a central 
court, an open loggia connecting the two blocks, 
and with @ centre gateway, ruus along o third 
side: the whole is well placed and considered 
for general effect and balance of composition, 


* Beep. 382, ante, 
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but in detail and style it belongs to a class of 
designs the merit of which appears to us to 
consist mainly in a happily-acquired manner of 
using and combining Gothic features and details, 
without any great amount of originality. A 
contrast in this respect is Mr. C. F. Hayward’s 
design for the Plymouth Guildhall (164—167), 
though perhaps wanting in dignity, and certainly 
not the design to win the hearts of a committee. 
This is a quiet and unpretentious Gothic building, 
shown in very good ink etchings, with a long 
two-storied front of a late type of Gothic, with 
equare - headed mullioned windows on the 
lower story, and pointed windows under square 
labels above. , The small and sketchy perspective 
view shows a fairly harmonious grouping, totally 
without trickery or pretension ; though a more 
elevated centre feature would have improved the 
principal elevation, and, in matters of detail, the 





THE BUILDER. 


resqueness of outline is inseparable from this 
style of treatment; and in this, as in other 
respects, the mansion in question does not differ 
in general design from a great many other 
Scottish mansions; save that in the mullioned 
windows there is more look of the refinement of 
southern domestic architecture than is usual in 
northern houses. We may comment, by the 
way, on the great predominance of the square 
mullioned window in the domestic as well as in 
other designs in the Exhibition, in situations 
where, some years ago, architects who used a 
decorative window at all would have employed 
tracery. It should seem that the architectural 
profession are coming to the conclusion of a well- 
known contemporary novelist, quoted in our 
columns some time since, that “ square mullioned 
windows afford a greater aggregate of happiness 
than any other form of window.” The plan of 
Messrs. Carter & Lyons’s mansion presents 


Grammar School, Kingston-on-Thames” (85), ig 
a remarkably nice etching, showing a building 
in a quiet style of domestic Gothic of the four. 
teenth century character: the bell-turret is not 
very in outline. The “ Lincolnshire 
County Prison,” hung next to it (86), by Mr, 
Peck, at all events looks like a prison, which is, 
perhaps, the chief architectural merit that such 
a building can very well exhibit. Mr. Daw. 
son’s “Orphan Asylum, Watford” (91), is a 
bird’s-eye view of a large group of buildings 
arranged around three quadrangles, of the merit 
of which it is difficult to judge from a drawing 
of this kind, especially with no plan to give us a 
key to the motive of the whole. Mr. Peck’s 
“Snffolk County College” (95) is a pleasing 
design in brick, Tudor Gothic, with some touch 
of modernism in it. A quiet and picturesque 
design, too, is Mr. Howell’s “ Berkshire Lunatic 
Asylum,” which we illustrated some little time 





finials ere somewhat clumsy end heavy, and in sgh fe po North : 
the arcaded h the arrangement by which a! nothing special for remark, except that the prin- | since. The “Great Northern Station Hotel, 
le e a 4 cipal na of drawing-room, business-room, | Leeds” (173), recently completed by Messrs, 


ier comes in the centre, instead of an opening, c 
apenas But we commend these drawings | and library, all have the same aspect, which, | Hadfield & Son, shows b pt ered powerfal and 
to the attention of students, rather than the! probably, cannot be an equally good one for all | picturesque treatment of this class of building, 


more striking and seductive towered productions of them; but as the architects have not given | with its two large square masses above the first 
in the or of town-halls, which first attract | the points of the compass on their plan, it is to floor line, and the deep oa them ; 
the eye. Messrs. Fogerty & Drew’s design for | be feared they do rot reckon at its proper im- this is certainly something eos the common. 
‘‘ Municipal Buildings, Belfast,” shows a clever | portance the planning of a house with regard to place in general treatment, = at oe more 
planning of a triangular site, especially in the | aspect. Without a north and south point given regret the unsatisfactory c paige th some of 
menner in which the large semicircular entrance-| we cannot undertake to pronounce upon the | the details; the trick (for it is nothing else) of 


steps and colonnade are got in : the plan is worth | merit of a dwelling-house plan. Another of | placing pointed labels over round window arches, 
these frowning Scottish strongholds is the 
“Proposed Mension in Argyllshire” (160), by 
Mr. Honeyman, with the same distinctive 
features, corbie-step gables, and a mass of 


square tower in the rear; it is shown in arather . , 
powerful and effective  water-colour drawing, & Biven, we are introduced to a few acres of 


with a strong light thrown on the red-brick | pilasters, redeemed by a praiseworthy effort to 
walls. Some “ Designs for Gate Lodges” (30), | give a little stability to the ground story by 
| by Mr. Young, etched with a free and effective heavy granite pilasters between the inevitable 
touch, are worth notice as suggestions in pictu- | sheets of plate glass. Mr. Chatfeild Clarke's 
‘reeque architecture on a small scale, It is |‘ Design for a City Building” (174) is a very 
‘curious to notice what a large amount of what ordinary Roman design, with coupled engaged 


study, and the design, though of a common-place 
Roman type, with engaged columns and a balus- 
trade supporting some “ sweet things in pots,” is 
not without merit in general design and in the 
contrast of the large and smail cupolas, the 
latter of which is very elegant. Of course, 
gentlemen who are willing to work in such 


totally opposite styles as this and that of their | 


Guildhall design, to suit customers, cannot expect 
to succeed well in both, and may very likely end 
by succeeding in neither, artistically at all events. 
Mr. R. Miller’s “ Design for Government Build- 
ings” (105) is an instance of the fact that very 
large drawings do not make (necessarily) very 
grand designs. 
very ordinary Gothic type, and the buttresses 


round the dome, a somewhat novel feature, have | 


and the paltry character of the balcony railings, 
which might have been made, as the Parisian 
architects constantly make them, a really orna- 
mental feature. In “ Premises to be erected 
for Messrs. Brandon” (177), by Messrs. Giles 








| may be termed picturesque design finds place on | granite colamns on the ground floor, and 
'the walls of the exhibition,—design of a class | pilasters on the floor over; the window mul- 
The general treatment is of a/ illustrating what would suit the painter in point | lions on second and third floors, narrow on the 


! 


of varied and irregular outline, rather than that face and with deep reveal, and a projecting 
repose, and symmetry, and balance of outline bracket at the top, partake far too much of 


been designed withont proper consideration as and expression which belong to the best and the character proper to @ cast-iron standard, 
to their effect upon the outline of the principal | purest forms of architectural design, properly so|@ mistake which we have frequently noticed 
feature, which in effect they almost rob of its | called. | in recent designs for stone buildings. “ Design 
domical form, and reduce to the aspect of some-| Mr. Blomfield’s “ Whitgift Hospital Middle. | for Entrance-gates, Ballynahinch, Ireland, 

thing like a pyramid. Class School,” at Croydon (31), is, like his|by Mr. Aitchison, is, at all events, a solid 


Among designs in the class of domestic archi- 
tecture, one of the first which we notice in 


cburches, a sound Gothic design well drawn, and 
with a rather commonplace type of tower, differ- 


treatment of gate-piers, a feature for which 
there is something to be done by architects to 
redeem it from the commonplace ; the présent 





going round the Architectural Exhibition room | ing in no material respect, in design and expres- é 0 l 
is a very small drawing, by Mr. Edis, of a “ Half- | sion, from what we should usually suppose to be | design, classical, but with novel treatment of 
timbered House in course of erection at Bexley, | a church tower; but such a diversity of expression | panelling and detail, is so very solid, that the 
Kent” (19). The employment, in general, of ought surely to exist in buildings for such piers would certainly look hopelessly stumpy 
this not very durable style of architecture, can | different objects. Next to this bangs the in perspective, unless, indeed, they have been a 
scarcely be recommended: however, both on | Gaiety Restaurant, Strand’ (32), by Mr. | little cooked for the elevation. The “New Pre- 
practical and artistic grounds, it is much more Phipps, who has probably been hampered by | mises for the East India Railway Company,” by 
in place on euch a country site as is here indi- having to assimilate his building to the style of | Mr. Knightley (182), is a very sensible, plain, 


cated than in the streets of a town; and no/| 


the well-known front of the theatre adjoining : | street design ; [talian, with a good deal of novelty 


one can deny that its architect has made out of| considering this, he has been fairly successful, 


this little house, with its picturerque outline of but the treatment is heavy and unrefined. Mr. | 


roof and corbelled out upper story, a pleasing J. P. Seddon’s “‘Almshouses, Fulham” (52), is 
design of the class. 
hibits the south-east view of a mansion in course | colour, showing an original, though rather quaint, 
of erection, the north-east view of which is ex-| Gothic design, with figures illustrative of the 
hibited in the Academy (753), and was favour- | object of the building in low bas-relief sunk in 
ably noticed in our review of that collection ;/ panels. The panel in the gable end is somewhat 
the present drawing (62) more than ccnfirming| awkward in outline, and fits very ill into the 


The same architect ex-|a clever drawing with a disagreeable tone of | 


our previous good opinion of the design. A/| 
more ambitious end, from its size, important 
work, is “ Glenbegh Towers, in course of erec- 
tion near Killarney” (56), by Mesers. E. W. 
Godwin & Crisp, a regular piece of feudalism, 
whose frowning bastions and parapets sort ill 
with our sstociations with Killarney, though, 
perhaps, they may be deemed only too suitable 
to the present and recent anxieties of dwellers 
in the Green Island. The look of the place, 
with its equare windows in a blank wall, is not 
inviting, for all the good colouring of the draw- 
ing. Mr. Teulon’s “ Additions to Branch Hill 
Lodge (66) shows a quietly picturesque red-brick 
house, of originality of outline and grouping, 
and a good suggestion as to the treatment of a 
brick garden-wall, which, from about the centre 
of its height, is battered up to a thinner open 
brick balustrade at the top, with solid piers at 
intervals. The elevations and plans of “ Cowbil] 
House, Dumfrieshire” (100, 101, 102), by Messrs. 
Carter & Lyon, show of course a mansion with 
that profasion of circular corbelled angle-turrets 
and “corbie-step” gables which we should pre- 
sume are imposed upon architects by their 
Scottish clients, who appear to think there 
would be “nae luck about the house” withont 
these architectural features. A certain pictu- 





irregular epace left in the gable, one side of which 
is half cut cff by the line of the adjoining wall. 
The “ Grammar School at Kingston-on-Thames” 


(54), by Mr. Stallwood, is what we should call a 


“ fidgety ” design in red brick (very red in the 
drawing) and stone dressings; and the “ Pro. 
posed National Hospital for Incurables, Oxford” 
(61), by Mr. Buckridge, of which we have a view 
of part of the quadrangle, seems to be a com- 
bination of church and cottage architecture,—a 
cloister or aisle, with elaborate traceried win- 
dows, below, and very plain little dormers and 


of treatment in detail : the window architraves on 
the second floor are a little awkward in outline, 
but the treatment of the first-floor windows, with 
the line of the architrave cut out at top and base 
into an ornamental outline, and crowned by just 
| sufficient decoration in the small cornice above, 18 
very good, and in a atyle well suited to this 
climate and atmosphere, Mr. Robins’s design 
‘for the “ Wilts and Dorset Bank, Salisbary 
(193), is a good and pleasing classical design in 
itself, but wants the strength and accentaation 
of the lower story, which are necessary to give 
the appropriate expression to a bank ; the com- 
‘paratively light columns and circular-headed 
windows of the ground story suggest rather a 
club mansion. Next to this, Mr. Marrable’s 
|“ Church of St. Peter, Deptford” (196), is worth 
looking at, as an admirably drawn and colo 
interior view of a brick church, with square- 
| soffited, notched arches springing from polished 
‘granite shafts, with a very happy contrast 


square sash-windows above. Mr. Edis shows tone and colour. “Overatone Hall” (200), by 
details (78) of the warehouse front design which | Mr. Teulon, is a dignified design for a large 
is exhibited in the Academy (802), which do| mansion, with what may be called a mixture of 
not alter our good opinion of the design; but | Renaissance and Elizabethan features pretty suc- 
why does he indulge in the absurdity of placing | cesefully fused into a consistent whole ; a massive 


in his section and elevation figures dreesed in 
Medizval costume? Gothic architects who do 
this sort of thing ought eurely to see that they 
are militating against their own canse ; for what 
possible excuse can there be for it except as an ex- 
pression of feeling that the buildings represented 
in the drawing are unsuited in style to any but 
Mediwval life and society ? Clever architects 
like Mr. Edis should be above this sort of non- 
sense. Mr. Goodchild’s perspective of “ Design 
submitted in Competition for Queen Elizabeth’s 


| tower forms the leading object in the composi- 
tion, “ near Hereford” (201) is by 
the same hand, and in a different style, a late 
Tudor design in brick ; but Mr. Teulon, however 
he may vary the style of his domestic buildings, 
always impresses on them a certain amount of 
originality of treatment, and is quite in a dif- 
ferent position from those architects who merely 
reproduce correctly and exactly the original 
features of two or three styles totally unconnected 





with each other by age or country. 
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Having mentioned the best of the designs ac- 
tually executed or to be executed, we may go back 
to the top of the room, and look at one or two 
of the ideal designs which have been premiated 
by the Academy and the Royal Institute. The 
“ Design for a Railway Station,” for which the 
Soane Medallion was awarded, is represented by 
® perspective view (No. 800) in the Academy, 
which did not strike us as calling for any remark. 
It had the aspect of a railway-station, certainly, 
but with an unpleasing general outline. The 
details shown here (111) of of the waiting- 
room elevation are in the Gothic plate tracery 
manner much in vogue. Bas-reliefs on the first- 
floor level show smiths carrying on forging 


operations, &c., which is appropriate enough; | 


the bas-relief above these windows show alle- 
gorical figures placed uneasily on the haunches 
of the arches, with ornamental trees growing 
out of the window-labels, &c., a clumsy method 
of placing bas-reliefs, though clever men adopt 
it. Mr. Florence’s “ Design for Theatre” (106: 
Royal Academy gold medal, 1869) is a fine 
Classical design of Roman type, suitable enough 
in expression. We should have thanked Mr. 
Florence more for it if he had suggested any 
means of doing away with or of treating archi- 
tecturally the immense expanse of sloping roof 
which generally forms the crown to a theatre, 
and which, when seen from a little distance, 
deforms the whole as a design; and if also he 
had suggested anything more new in the way of 
decoration. Why festoons of flowers and naked 
boys are always to be considered propria que 
theatris we know not, unless the latter feature is 
a hint of the nudities that are now to be seen 
within. Mr. Lonsdale’s “ Ball and Concert 
Rooms” (107, 114, not premiated), though not 
looking very festive, even with the addition of 
the four shrubs in flower-pots over the entrance, 
show a good deal of originality, especially in the 
manner in which it is contrived that the upper 
stages of the two towers should shut up, like a 
telescope, into the lower portion, as they 
evidently will do. Bas-reliefs on the towers 
represent Terpsichore and suite, and Orpheus 
playing to the lions and other savage beasts. 
Our experience is, that “lions” of any sort are 
bad listeners at a concert, and prefer the sound 
of their own voices. This design is worth some- 
thing, though, because it shows that the anthor 
thinks for himself. He should reconsider his 
towers, and remodel the upper stage, which is 
quite different in character from the rest, and 
more like timber construction than masonry. 

In decorative design we bave “ Decoration of 
Vestibule, 14, Fitzroy-square,”’ designed and 
executed by Mr. H. 8. Marks. The arts of 


design (apparently) are represented by three | 


tempt the purse of the British Philistine. Mr. 
Gribble’s “ Design for Bookcase, and Decoration 
for Library” (119),is a very good drawing, in 
the current Gothic manner of furniture design, 
but with more of refinement of detail than 
we find in many such works. Unfortunately 
the wall decoration shows in the frieze the 
worst style of absurd conventional Medieval 
figures, whereby so many architects and 
decorators endeavour to persuade us that we 
are living in a barbarous and uncivilised 


We have gone at some length into the contents 
of the Architectural Exhibition, being anxious 
not only to encourage what we regard as sound 
art, and to discourage its opposite, but also to 
convey to readers who have not visited the 
Gallery in Conduit-street an idea of the variety 
of designs, many of them exceedingly sug- 
gestive, some of very high merit indeed, which 
are collected there, and to stimulate them to aid 
in supporting and making known this medium 
for the collection and exhibition of drawings re- 


age when people could neither invent nor draw | presenting current architectural progress in this 
anything but monstrosities. It isa great pity, country. There is, we have reason to know, a 
again, that any one who can use the pencil with feeling on the part of some of the leading mem- 
so much facility and spirit as Mr. Moyr Smith | bers of the profession in London that architec- 
should waste his ability over such worthless non- tural drawings had better be concentrated in the 
sense as the sketch of the “ Signs of the Zodiac” room which the Royal Academy have consented 
(131) for “ Wall Decoration,” forsooth! What for the present to devote to architecture, in order 
man in his right mind would go to the expense that they may be placed where the public cannot 
of having such a grotesque absurdity stereotyped but see them, or at least go through the room in 
on his wall ? His “ Unfinished Sketch” for wall which they are placed. This latter, however, as we 
decoration (148), with a gold background, is hinted in our review of the Academy drawings, is 
more serious in intention, and looks “melan- really all that the public mostly do; they walk 
choly” enough for the subject it is designed to throughtheroom; they donot cometothe Academy 
illustrate. Mr. J. D. Crace contributes some to look at architecture, but to look at pictures ; 
capitally-executed sketches in colour of wall and and, moreover, the Academy have not room in 
ceiling decorations at Cairoand Damascus; one the one gallery they appropriate to architecture 
of these, on the “exterior wall of the Jama Mallah, for as many drawings as can be hung in the 
Damascus,” is a very good specimen of Arabic | Conduit-street rooms. The drawback is that the 
geometric design inlaid in coloured marbles. | public do not come to this latter room ; to which 
Mr. F. Leighton’s “ Decoration of Hall iu Man- we reply that better funds, arising from a larger 
sion at Kensington” is very happy in tone and subscription-list, would render the proper ad- 
colour, as might be expected, but seems to have vertising of the Exhibition in non-professional 
been designed in a hurry; the arabesque work quarters an easier matter than it is at present. 
in the upper portion is not very good in detail. We do not say that the present exhibition is 
Mr. Marks sends some “ Book Cover” designs, altogether satisfactory to us. We see too much 
which we submit are too Egyptian in type, of mere archeology, too little evidence of thought 
though clever and suggestive. Mr. I’Anson’s and purpose in designing, too many drawings 
“ Study for Decoration of the British and Foreign which merely represent what we have seen over 
Bible Society’s Premises” (169) is somewhat and over egain. But theee very defects remind 
hard, with its chequered goffits on the ceiling, us how useful it is, or ought to be, to the mem- 
but shows a good design for stair-railing. Itdoes bers of the profession, independently of the 
not clearly appear from the catalogue whether general public, to have this means of seeing and 
Messrs. Green & King’s “‘ Decorations of Teatro comparing en masse a number of tolerably 
Massimo, Palermo,” is an executed work or not; representative drawings, of noticing the direc- 








but there is a good deal of merit in the design, | 
which, however, follows the prevalent taste for 
what is over-florid and showy in theatrical deco- 
ration; the best bit of it is certainly the decora- 
tion of the front of the upper tier of seats, 
intentionally kept rather plainer and quieter than 
the lower tiers, and in much better taste and 
more architectural in character. We have noticed 
the same thing often in theatre decoration, which 
as at present practised is generally best exactly 
where the decorator has intended to keep his 
work rather subdued. Will no one ever venture | 
to decorate a theatre, externally and internally, | 
on really refined artistic principles, instead of on | 











tion in which we are going, of correcting faults 


| of habit and fashion by comparison with the few 


designs which stand above these influences. It 
rests with the profession to say whether this 
opportunity is to cease after the present year, or 
whether they will combine, as they easily may do, 
to furnish the means for its further continuance. 








ARCHITECTS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
On the 13th instant a deputation from the 

Institute of Architects attended the Prime 

Minister in Downing-street, touching the dis- 


figures in the centre, while “Music” and/ the principle of making the most gaudy possible missal of Mr. Barry from the Houses of Parlia- 
“ Poetry” stand a little apart on either hand: | show for the money? It must be admitted, cer- | ment, the importance of properly qualified super- 
the work is in the usual flat style which Mr. | tainly, that such decoration would accord but ill vision of all important public buildings, and the 
Marks employs so well for wall decoration, and | with the style of theatrical entertainment most | ownership of architects’ drawings. The deputa- 


in a very subdued scale of colour, perhaps a 
little too subdued, but much depends on the 
actual situation, light, &c. ‘‘ Art Tiles,” by Mr. 


G. E. Cooke (144) are, many of them, very | Sketch-book,and No. 2 by various designs by W. Blomfield, M.A. ; 
pleasing, representing single figures, groups of members of the class of design in connexion Mr. F. P. Cockerell, 


birds and flowers, &c., lined in black, with warm 


buff tint on the figures against a white ground. | not space to go into these in detail, but many of Hansard, 
‘They are not suitable for floor tiles, but would be | the drawings on both screens are well worth I’Anson, 


an agreeable novelty in wall decoration, if dis- 


creetly introduced at suitable points. It is a notably great clearness and firmness of line, one, J. 


mistake to attempt background, as he does in 
one or two of them; this kind of decoration 
should be perfectly flat. Mr. Chancellor's 
“ Designs for Chimney-pieces, at Whitton Lodge, 
Northamptonshire ” (149, 150), are most praise- 
worthy and successful efforts to concentrate a 
little more art than is generally found around 
the domestic fireside. The dining and drawing 
room chimney-pieces are shown in sepia line 
drawings; the former a square opening with 
square panels round it, filled with foliated carved 
ornament; the latter semicircular, and with 
semicircular panels round the opening, after the 
manner of “cusping” on a large ecale. The 
character of the two designs, in relation to their 
respective positions, is very well discriminated. 
The boudoir and nursery chimney-pieces are shown 
in coloured drawings, with the same appropriate 
diversity of character: the nursery chimney- 
piece is decorated with blue and white tiles, re- 
presenting little stories, calculated to attract the 
infant mind, and with the motto over it, “ Who 
never tries cannot win the prize.” We wish 
some of our large chimney-piece manufacturers 
would try to get a few such designs as these 
from those who can produce them, instead of 
the unmeaning and detestable things which are 
ranged by hundreds in their show-rooms to 


popular at present. 
The two screens in the principal room are | 
occupied, No. 1 by the Architectural Association | 


| with the Architectural Association. We have 


attention. The Sketch-book drawings show | 


or two by Mr. Vialls we may particularize as 
‘excellent in this respect. On the back of this_ 
same screen are some very fine and successful | 
| photographs of old and new bui‘dings, including | 
several of Bayonne and Moulins Cathedrals. | 
| Among the drawings {of the class of design on 
| Screen 2, we may mention with praise a “ Design | 
for a London Shop-front,” by Mr. Watts, and 
‘two designs of the same class by Mr. W. L. 


| Spiers, the latter very sensible and thorougbly | 
| practical designs, which we hope the author may 


one day be able to carry out: there is a wide | 
enough field- for improvements in shop-fronts! | 
A “Boat-house,” by Mr. Aston Webb shows | 
clever treatment of a rather out-of-the-way sub- | 
ject. In the smaller room is a large collection 
of sketches from buildings in various parts of 
the world, among which we may mention the 
fine series of water-colour sketches of Indian 
subjects by Mr. Emerson, especially “ Ruins in 
Fort Agra” (286), and “ Gateway and Capitals 
at Bejapore” (294). Mr. Spiers sends two or 
three sketches in his now well-known style, and 
Mr. I’Anson’s series of “Sketches taken at 
Athens in 1836” (266—276), including an 
admirable sketch of the monument of Lysicrates, 
cannot fail to interest the visitor, and ought to 
have seen the light earlier than the present year. 








tion included Sir William Tite, M.P. ; Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope, M.P.; Sir M. D. Wyatt, Professor 
Kerr, Professor Lewis, Mr. G. Aitchison, Mr. A. 
Mr. D. Brandon, F.S.A. ; 
Mr. H. Currey, Mr. R. W. 
Edis, F.S.A.; Mr. G. Godwin, F.R.S.; Mr. O. 
Mr. C. F. Hayward, F.S.A.; Mr. E. 
Mr. E. Roberts, F.S.A.; Mr. J. P. St. 
Aubyn, Mr. G. Truefitt, Mr. Sancton Wood, Mr. 
H. Hakewill, Mr. J. Peacock, Mr. R. L. 
Roumien, M. T. R. Smith, Mr. W. White, Mr. F. 
Warren, Mr. J. P. Seddon, Hon. Secretary ; and 
Mr. C. L. Eastlake, Assistant-Secretary. 

The deputation was received by Mr. Gladstone, 
with whom were also the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the First Commissioner of Works. 

Sir W. Tite introduced the deputation and the 
subject. Sir Digby Wyatt, in place of his 
brother, the president, who was unable to attend, 
stated forcibly some of the views of the Insti- 
tute, and Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. Godwin, and 
Mr. Seddon followed. We have not notes of 
what was said, and can only recall the observa- 
tion of one of the speakers. 

He said he had been requested as an old 
Fellow of the Institute to add some words to what 
had been already urged ;—first as to the owner- 
ship of drawings. As a matter of universal 
custom, the drawings belonged to the architect. 
As the conductor of a professional journal, he 
had corresponded during more than twenty 
years with persons in all parts of the kingdom 
on this subject, and he could say that in no one 
case of which he was aware had the claim, 
when made on the part of the employer, been 
maintained. He did not know that any case 
bad been taken to a court of law: representation 
of the existence of the custom, and the common 
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sense on which it was founded, had sufficed to 
bring about a settlement. The custom prevailed 





| WATER SUPPLY AND OTHER QUESTIONS 
IN INDIA. 


everywhere. He believed copies of resolutions | Tux condition of the watenenpbily to Tallis 


to that effeet from societies in England, Ireland, | p 
ail "Beotiand, not to speak of "amaiien,; had hes recently undergone a searching examina- 


Te | tion, and the results obtained are by no means 
been already handed to the Minister. Should leaticfactory. The low-cast (or nelly. watives 
‘of Bengal are not particular in the matter of 
| water, and up to a very recent period English- 
'men have thought far more of conquest than of 
‘sanitary regulations; so that the sources of 
‘water supply have been very little cared for. 
'Tanks have accumulated vast masses of vegeta- 
'tion, and have abounded with fish and water- 
linsect life. Wells, as a rule, have had no pro- 
| tection against surface pollution, and the results 
‘have been and are that both tanks and wells 
‘continue to be fearfully pollated, not only with 
vegetable and mineral matters in excess, but 
also with animal matter of the most revolting 
sort, namely, drowned bodies of natives. Any 
person conversant with Indian history knows 
that the poor Hindoo is a creature of impulse 
and despair: death has little of terror for & must be begun by himself fecling the need of 
famine-stricken native, and suicide by drowning, it; and that that improvement must in the first 
(even in tanks and wells known to be in use, is piace be a physical and bodily one, and one that 
‘fearfully common, and human bodies are com- | goncerns the house he lives in, the farniture in 
mitted to the sacred waters of the Ganges in it, and the clothes he wears. Mental improve. 
countless numbers ; and yet this water is used by ment, whatever that may mean, comes after 
‘the residents on its banks and even in Calcutta. these. It is a fact which has not often heen 
‘In the Bengal Presidency, during gs year, noticed, that so strong is the desire for improve- 
upwards of 1,200 human bodies have been re-' ment in the human mind, even in its lowest and 
aan from tanks and wells, the water of which | almost hopeless state which it so often is, unfor- 
| tanks and wells is in use as a supply for towns, tunately, that you cannot anywhere, in the very 
| villages, stations, barracks, hospitals, &c.,and on | lowest neighbourhoods, such as the poorer dis- 
| farther cleansingeome of these ene tricts of Westminster, close to the Abbey, or of 
‘bones have been removed, the flesh having Whitechapel, or the more famous St. Giles’s,— 
|wasted (dissolved) away. ” At many of the and <a, st the places wherein the working 
| stations in this presidency Europeans on their | classes are found to congregate and cluster 
first arrival suffer in various ways; 0s by fever, together most thickly,—you cannot anywhere 
diarrhoea, and cholera, by boils, and by entozoa| gee a emall room, however shabbily furnished, 
‘and singe ora regiment after ——* without noticing that the walls of it are thickly 
as the men have arrived, going through this hung with pictures of some sort or other; com- 
disgusting routine of drinking tainted water and | jes bs aan very coarse coloured lithographs 
paying the penalty in human sufferings. Recent of, it would seem, no sort of interest what- 
chemical aralyees show that a vast proportion | ever, but yet they are pictures of figures repre- 
of these diseases is preventible. The presi-| sentative in some sort of human passions and 
dency of Bengal is a region of heat, moisture, | interests. How any one can endure the constant 
rivers, swamps, jangle, and cholera; and it is in| sight of such worthless things may remain a 
this vast district that this dreaded disease | mystery, but there they always are; and it seems 
(cholera) obtains its birth; and, in its terrible | to show that art of a certain character is found 
maturity and strength, passes forth over the ‘to be necessary to every human being, however 
— parts of the earth to teach men that | depressing their circumstances aud surround. 
they must pay the penalty of a sudden and! ings may be. It would be a curious question to 
loathsome death if the simple laws of nature are | alle Sag to determine, if it be cemihdasae 
‘neglected, or are blindly and eelfishly broken. | to how far is any one to be considered improved, 


the question go to law, he thonght the courts 
would hesitate before coming to any decision 
in opposition to a custom so long and generally 
acted on, even should they bappen to be of ano- 
ther opinion. It had been asserted in a public 
journal that the Institute of Architects had 
wrongly interfered in expressing their opinion 
that it was necessary for the worthy main- 
tenance of national monuments and buildings 
that they should be under the superintendence 
of specially educated men of high standing. 
He could not agree in this objection. The 
Institute, a chartered body, were disinte- 
rested in so speaking, the matter affected so 
few, and he knew no other association from 
whom the public might more fairly look for 
an expression of opinion and guidance on the 
eubject. Reference had been made to various 
public buildings, each placed under the superin- 
tendence of an architect, such as St. Paul’s, the 
Bank, and others. He would add to the list by 
naming nearly all our cathedrals. These im- 
portant structures had suffered for years by being 
left to the care of a mason or a clerkof works ; but 
the opinion of deans and chapters had become 
educated on the point, and now he believed 
there was not one cathedral that was not under 
the enpervision of an architect. The profession 
were strongly affected by the coursethat had been 
porsued towards Mr. Edward Barry, and the im- 
portant questions that were raised by it, and he 
ventured to urge that it called for reconsidera- 
tion on the part of the Government. 

Mr. Ayrton replied at some length, and Mr. 


Gladstone also spoke; but their views, as ex- | 


pressed later in the day in the House of Com- 
mors when speaking on Mr. Cowper-Temple’s 
motion, have since been so widely published that 
it is unnecessary now to report them. Thestrik- 
ing point in Mr. Ayrton’s reply was the assertion 
that much of what had been said by the deputa- 
tion was founded on misconception, as Mr. Barry 
hed not been dismissed ! 
course of the debate, said the same thing. What 
Mr. Temple did was to call attention “to the 
correspondence relating to the dismissal of Mr. 
Edward Barry from his employment as architect 


of the Houses of Parliament ; and to move that, | 


in the opinion of this House, the abrupt discon- 
tinuance of the employment of the architect who 





world the facts ard incidents connected with 
British power in India most dwelt upon will not 
be of armies, generals, governors, and conquests ; 
of battles, suppressions of mutiny, or of human 
slaughter in any form. The memory of these may 
remain, breeding feelings of ore ted of shame, 
or of sorrow, in proportion as the hearts of these 
who read are hardened or have been civilised 
by Christian teaching. The true aud endaring 
fame of Great Britain will be connected with 
the permanent establishment of works and regu. 
lations of the most simple character ; namely, 
those works which have tended to promote 
social comfort, and those regulations which have 
best insured human happiness, and are a meang 
of securing health to the greatest numbers, 








THE WORKMAN AND HIS FINE ART. 


Ir there be one thing more certain than ano- 
ther in connexion with the future of the working 
man, it would seem to be that “ improvement” 





Mr. Gladstone, in the | 








has hitherto been engaged whenever professional It has long been known that polluted water is,' mentally improved, who thus collects and has 


skill and responsibility were required, at a 
moment when works entrusted to his direction 
were still in progress, is uncalled for and of 
doubtful expediency.” 

Mr. Gladstone, as referred to, said :— 

“The words of the motion evidently implied that the 
completion of works in progress under his charge was to 
be taken out of hishands; but that was a statement which 
was entirely without foundation. Mr. Barry was to com- 
plete the works which were in progress exactly as he 
would heve done if this correspondence had not taken 
place; and as to the future, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had given it as his opinion, that Mr. Barry ought 
to continue to be employed when works were required in 
that building. The employment of Mr. Barry as an archi- 
tect neither had been discontinued with regard to works 
in progress, nor bad been declared to be about to be dis- 
continued with regard to architectural works which might 
hereafter be declared necessary.” 

We will say nothing of the terms of the cor- 
respoudence on which the opinion out of doors 
was founded, On these statements being made 
in the liouse it would have been as well if the 
motion had been withdrawn. However, it was 
pressed to a division, and being twisted into a 
sort of “want of confidence” motion, was, of 
couree, lost, 109 voting for it, and 152 against, a 
smull difference under the circumstances, espe- 
cially as several members quite opposed to the 
proceedings of the First Commissioner,—for 
gg, Lord Elcho, Mr. Alderman Lawrence, 
: alice .. pre and ana, = refrained 

oulng, Considering it not desirable to pr 
the Minister too hard. 7 wie 

The claim to ownership of drawings still re- 


Pager ae. and to this we shall doubtless have 








4 House for Societies —A roposition i 
foot to build some place of sooeuiaiadionn for 
various learned societies which meet in London. 
Last week a meeting was held of representatives 
of seventeen societies, which pay in the aggre- 
gate no xe ae 1,7001. a year for rent of 
premises,and the possibility was talked abou 
building a hall, at a cost ob tees 20,0001, ys 


| during epidemic periods, a deadly poison; and, 
|if water pollution and cholera are cause and 
| effect, the tainted wells and tanks of Bengal only 
‘perform their natural work. The preparations 

and the results are in accord. Tanks and wells 

are neglected ; and, consequently, are polluted 
'to the uttermost: the population, native and 
| European, blindly and ignorantly drink the 
| waters and suffer accordingly. From the grand 
‘ranges of the vast snow-capped Himalayan 
|mountains to the sea, over the regions watered 
|by the sacred Ganges and its numerous 
| tributaries, this neglect prevails. The mon- 
|soons bring deluging rains and relief, for as 
| the waters rise cholera disappears, being drowned 


| perpetually before him pictures of any kind, 
‘and which to him, or to her, are pictures 
‘and works of fine art. 
‘ginning or the end of haman caltare, and 


Is it the very he- 


how far is such a one in advance of those, 


‘if there be any, who care for none of these 


things? It has been affirmed that no unculti- 
vated people anywhere are found to care about 


art at all; you must, it has been said, educate 
them first. 
that people not at all educated do care aboutart, 


But here in Westminster we see 


and pay for it, and carefully hang it up, and 


‘cannot help at all times looking at it. The 


costly pictures round the rooms of the wealthiest, 
and those common coloured prints round the 


| out of the submerged swamps end vast alluvial | room of the poorest, are nearly on a level, as far 
| plains, but only to reappear on the subsidence of ag the impelling motive is concerned. In this 
| the great. flood waters, as the tropical heat eva- | sense they are both educated and both improved ; 
porates the sodden soil and rotting vegetation. and here we would ventare to hint at a means of 
|The mortality in euch a district, 80 neglected, bas adding to the educational appliances of the 
been very great. The questions now are, “ Need | working man, perhaps more effective than mavy 
|such mortality continue?” “Must European’ yet suggested, viz., the production through the 
life be expended at the rate common to periods autotype process or otherwise of facsimiles of 
which have passed?” On the nature of the the productions of the great masters of art and 
answers to these questions depends the supremacy painting, of original drawings, etchings, en- 
of British power in India for a shorter or a gravings, both old and of to-day. Thus and 
|longer period. Sanitary science teaches this through these might the working man and his 
‘lesson. Abandon stations situate in swamps! wife and children educate themselves without 


and jungles; cleanse and protect all sources of 
water supply, and establish a sanitary police 
both for the native and for the British popula- 
tions ; remove every known cause of disease 
which is removable ; wash and be clean ; but see 
that the water is free from pollution, The con- 
tinued government of India by Europeans cannot 
be. Great Britain may plant her pure religion, 
her civil law, and her sanitary order; but she 
will not govern in perpetuity. She may devise 
canals, tanks, and wells furnishing pure water, 
and construct net-worke of highways and roads, 
common and iron ; foster native manufactures, 
and encourage commerce; but in due time ber 
work will have been accomplished and her 
labours must cease. In the future history of the 





troubling their betters; for surely no one wil 
doubt that there is no small amount of educa- 
tional force and help in euch things as these, the 
highest efforts of the greatest minds and hande. 
Through their great works we see them and their 
thoughts and labours. Thus may the educa- 
tional apparatus and furniture of the working 
man’s house and home be added to and im- 
proved. 

Another subject akin to this, and alweys tobe 
found in the room of the poorest and bumblest, 
are what are termed “chimney ornaments. 
Strange objects enough. What sort of pleasure 
or mental delight they can give it would be 
curious to inquire; they are never of the smallest 
possible use. Figures in coarse china-ware, very 
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gorgeously coloured, animals of different sorts, 
grotesques somehow contrived so as not to be 
grotesque at all, but only utterly unmeaning and 
silly ; imitation model clocks,‘a whole ware- 
house of stupidities, are common and to be 
seen everywhere, and are eagerly bought and 
carefully displayed, and always on view, for 
there is no getting away from them. Let us be 
just to these people: it is real love of ornament 
and fine art that compels on a Saturday night the 
appropriation of a portion of the week’s earnings 
to objects of this kind, worthless and trumpery 
as they are. Itis certain that our present race 
of working and labouring men and women are, 
at least, above the lowest stage of human pro- 
gress, for they have, as we see, art and ornament, 
and a love of the beautiful, as far as they can 
see it; for these things of beauty are found 
where there is hardly enough of farniture for 
necessary use, and are carefally arranged and 
kept free from dust. We have no right to 
despise these things, for chimney ornaments are 
common property, the very richest sometimes 
have no others; indeed, it would seem to be no 
little of a puzzle to discover what we should ever 
do without ‘chimney shelves,” where would the 
“ornaments” go to, or would there be any at 
all anywhere? Perhaps a hint might be got 
from the interior of a Tartar tent or “ ourt,” 
where the “ornaments,” useful things orna- 
mented, are suspended from the walls of it: 

What was said above about prints and pictures 
here applies to “ chimney ornaments :’’ may they 
not be improved so as to help to educate the 
working man, and his wife, and child? Can new 
and bond fide modern ornaments be designed and 
executed, or is it necessary to resort to “old 
examples” and precedent, and reproduce, by aid 
of plaster and the electrotype process, the few 
remaining fragments of Greek and Roman and 
Italian- art and furniture; and thus to educate 
the modern artisan by giving him the thoughts 
and handiwork of the old Greek and Italian 
workmen of days gone by, and of thoughts whose 
full meaning is well-nigh forgotten. Perhaps 
some art—benevolent—society may be found to 
solve this riddle. It is worth a little trouble, for | 
the poor man’s wife on a Saturday night will | 
surely and certainly buy a “ work of art,’”’ even | 
from the very hand of Phideas himself, if it be | 
cheap and it happens to strike her fancy. And | 
this must educate both her and her husband, and 
their sons and daughters, in art and in the per- 
ception of the true and beautiful. The great 
strength and certainty of success in all this 
lying in the assured fact that works of orna- 
mental art, if cheap, will be bought and looked 
at by the humblest cottager, if they be but pro- 
vided and for sale. Anything will and must be 
an improvement on the present market stock, no 
matter where from or what it is. 

It may not here be out of place to inform or 
remind the intelligent reader that there are 
‘* warehouses” in the east end of London which 
regularly import by wholesale cargoes of orna- 
ments of the kind mentioned. They would seem 
to be manufactured in France and Germany, 
and are the production, for the most part, of 
children working, of course, under a regular 
system of manufacture, the object passing from 
hand to hand as it goes on to completion. The 
fall nature of this wonderful display of inde- 
scribable trumpery can only be appreciated, or 
even conceived, by being seen, and the very best 
wish that any charitable person can possibly | 
have, is, that the countries from which they 
come are either too enlightened or too ignorant 
to keep any portion of the stock themselves, and 
for their own use and eyesight. The workshops 
are the south of France and Germany, but the 
markets England and America. Thus it is that 
one of the best and highest faculties in man’s 
nature is made to bring about and keep alive 
the most worthless of results, and it is melan- 
choly to reflect on the time and mental and 
— strength and skill thus expended and 
ost. 

One other note it may be useful and of some 
interest to make, as it may catch the notice of 
some who may care but little for the ignorant 
fancies of working people. The strangest part, 
perhaps, of these displays of “ornaments” is 
the manufactured oil pictures. These are copies 
of well-known and celebrated works of Datch 
and Flemish pictures, of interiors and land- 
scapes. Paris, at least, of these pictures would 
appear to be handwork, and by the same hand, 
but the precise mode in which they are pro- 
daced it would be difficult to point out. Where the 
painters get their thin, wasby colours from must 
be a manufacturers’ mystery; and how it is 











that accident does not sometimes do a little 
towards the production of painting seems equally 
mysterious; but one artistic feat is certainly 
accomplished,—anything approaching to real 
painting is steered clear of in a truly dexterous 
way, and is a thing to wonder at. Bat one class of 
objects there is which accident or fate now and 
then helps; these objects are the work wholly, it 
is said, of small children. They are figures of 
animals of different kinds, cut out of soft wood, 
and are carved sometimes with very consider- 
able spirit and life, and apparent knowledge of 
the forms and movements-of animals, and even 
of the hair or wool which covers them. It may 
be, and probably is, the result, among so many, 
of pure accident; but it shows to what a level 
modern European art is reduced, and how out of 
it fortune will sometimes smile on things. What, 
if any among these children should have the 


tinent its use has been, and still ie, more exten- 
sive. In Paris it is the leading material for 
roofs of every description. We may mention as 
examples the newer portion of the Tuileries, all 
the new markets, nearly all the mansions of the 
new Boulevards, and the Champs Elysées, 
dating as far back as 1830. Other places 
throughout Europe may be quoted to any 
extent, but we think the above quite sufficient 
to prove that the material has establi-hed itself 
as adapted for works of good character. 

The more extended use of zinc for roofs in this 
country to which we at first alluded, dates from 
the year 1859, when the Vieille Montagne Com- 
pany, the largest manufactory of zine in the 


‘world, instituted a special inquiry into the 


causes of the failure of zinc here, which was 
conducted by Mr. Jas. Edmeston; aud the result 
was to show clearly that the faults did not arise 





faculty of catching the forms and strange move- 


from the nature of the material itself, but from 


ments of animal life, as their forefathers did in the use of inferior quality in some instances, and 
Gothic gables and tall spires, and the power of improper workmanship in others. In all cases 
perpetuating them in wood and stone; and what | where the zinc was good, and the work properly 
sort of thing can that “ progress” be which | done, it has stood the test of time, requiring 
condemns them to their present work, so different | neither painting nor repairs, and when of proper 
from that of their famous‘ Dark Age” ancestors? | thickness, it forms one of the most lasting 


|@ penny snd twoperce each. It is a fact which 


These things may be bought at any toy-shop for | 


must perpetually force itself on the attention of 
the thoughtfal observer of modern art, that all 
things seem to conspire towards the rendering it 
more and more impossible to employ legitimately 
and naturally the artistic capacity and energy of | 
the time in which we of the present age live. 
These are all wasted and thrown away, aud seem 
to come to an end in mere “ shop-keeping,” and 
all you can possibly get out of the most diligent 
inquiry into the matter is that the art-power 
nowadays, in Hurope, at least, is wasted away, 
and is subservient only to the wretched ends of 
mere manufacture, and.the production by whole- 


materials for roofing that can be employed. 

We may here point out the causes of failure 
which are to be avoided. 

The first is the quality of the metal, which, 
when manufactured from inferior ore, contains 
certain other metals in admixture with the zinc, 
which, when exposed to atmospheric influences, 
set up voltaic action, leading altimately to the 
destruction of the metal: this kind of zine is 
spotty and uneven in colour, and darker than the 
proper quality manufactured from the best ore, 
the calamine. 

The second cause of failure is defective work- 
manship, using the zinc too thin, not allowing 
sufficient play for expansion and contraction, 





sale of such things as we have above referred to. 
The art-power, without donbt, exists, bat we can 
never see the true and noble results of it! 


using iron nails, or allowing the zinc to come in 
contact with iron or lime; in either case, a 
destructive chemical action being the result. 


This subject is just now rendered the more; As examplesof work done in this country, we 
especially interesting from the fact of the proposed | may notice the cloisters of Canterbury Cathedral 
introduction of a universal system of education, covered twenty-four years ago, and which have 
whereby it is proposed to compel everybody, | not cost 51. for repairs; the Victoria Station, 
whether he will or no, to be educated. It will| ten years ago, now in a perfectly satisfactory 
surely then be seen that the art of common state; as well as many stations on different rail- 
things is a matter of importance and interest, ways,and many other buildidgs in England. 
and the chimney ornaments on the chimney-| In conclusion, we may notice the peculiar way 
shelf of a working man’s room, and the pic- | in which the atmosphere acts uponzinc. Quoting 
tures hung round the walls of it, may come to from a report made to the Academy of Sciences 
be tests of his educational advancement; and | by the Director of the Conservatoire des Arts et 
perhaps the Government inspector himself may | Métiers :— 
actually find out what sort of edacation the) «7, appears from actual experiment that the oxidation 
workman’s family of sons and daughters are! proceeds ‘or sbout four years, gradually diminishing after 


ivi i i acti +m. | the first three months, and that it then hardens into @ 
receiving by a simple inspection of the chim Scpatenmeantae nedh’ ofta decheuepenepgenieaing 
the metal beneath from any further deterioration.” 

It becomes evident that as a sheet of zinc exposed to the 
atmosphere for a series of years loses little or nothing of 
its weight or thickness, and as its s' remains hard 
and polished like enamel, it may fairly be deduced that 
the following years are not likely to occasion any altera- 
| tion, and therefore zinc will be placed in the same con- 
dition as bronze, which is protected by its ‘ pattine’ for 
ages.” 


There has been, to some extent, a prejudice 


ney ornaments and pictares in his 
and even get in time an idea of art himself. 
You, sir, I think, are among the very very few 
who bave given an adequate attention to such 
matters as these. They are not particularly 
attractive or specially fashionable, but they are 
certainly as important as anything can be which 
concerns the workman and his future, whatever 
that may be. Sarely it is not socontemptible as 





many may think it ; for ifamong the very worst of 
these trumpery “ornaments” we take the vilest 
and the most worthless and the cheapest,—say a 
small earthenware figure of a man and dog, the 
man with a daub of red, and the dog with a 
daub of blue, and compare such with a very 


expensive modern line engraving of a like sub. | 
ject,—I say it would puzzle the most expert of | 


against zinc ‘as a lasting material, but with the 
evidence before us, we may safely say that where 

it is of @ proper description and well laid, this is 
‘utterly unfounded. Its lightness and cheapness 
| will doubtless render its use more extensive, if 
| only necessary precautions be taken. 





art analysts or art critics to determine with | RULES OF PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE. 


accaracy which of the twainis the emptiest and 


the most artistically worthless. A real and_ 


practical change in art and in the practice of it | 


will certainly come about when the time shall | 


t of w order | rally may 
come for even the commencement of a ne e sotmnetinnes, tnd, Elling eneeetintn of 


of things on the “ chimney-shelf” and walls of a 
common room ! C. B. A. 





ROOFING ZINC. 


Tue use of zinc has rapidly increased in this 
country within the memory of the present genera. 
tion. In 1845 the annual consumption was about 
5,000 tons, which had increased in 1860 to 
25,000, or fivefold. Since then the progress has 
been still more rapid, and the returns of one 
company alone recently showed the figure of 
45,0001. as the gross of their annual transactions 
in zine, used solely for roofing in England and the 
colonies; and fature years will probably show a 
still greater increase if the arrangements now 
made to secure “good work” be carefully 
carried out. 


Sir,—A circumstance occurred at the so 
special general meeting of the Royal Institute 
British Architects, on which the profession gene- 
reasonably ask for a little farther 


obtaining it, may I reqaest the aid of your 
columns to assist in ventilating the subject ? 

At that meeting I took oceasion to inform 
those present how that not long ago the whole 
question of the usages and rights of the 
profession had been fully brought before one 
of our superior courts, and that a decision fully 
recognising the principles now contended for on 
the part of the profession was only prevented by 
the conduct of a member of the Institute, who 
gave evidence flatly contradictory to the pab- 
lished statements of that body. I also com- 
plained; and I think with reason, that the late 
Counoil, on being appealed to, declined to take 
any decisive action in the matter, whieh still 
remains in an undecided state. j 

In defence of this inaction of the Council, the 
secretary stated, what until then was perfectly 





We should premise that throughout the Con- 
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new to me, that the member denied having given 
the evidence stated, and that therefore the 
Council could take no action. 

Now, as the complainant in the case, to whom 
one would suppose this ought to have been at 
once communicated, allow me to say that during a 
long correspondence J had both with thesecretaries 
and the late president, it was never once hinted | 
that there was any denial of the facts stated in 
my complaint, the inaction of the Council having | 
been then defended on totally different grounds ; | 
one being that in the opinion of the then Council 
the code of practice set forth in the Institute 
paper was only ‘recommended, and could not | 
be enforced.” 4 

This idea, I need hardly say, is directly at 
variance with numerous previous resolutions and - 
declarations in which the same code of practice | 
is set forth as “authoritative,” “ binding alike 
on employers and employed,” and “ undoubtedly 
the law on the subject ;” and if it is to prevail, 
what chance has Mr. Barry or any other member 
of maintaining the position now sought to be 
established, if brought to a legal issue ? 

I am further strongly inclined to think that the 
secretary either wholly mistook or forgot the 
facts, when he stated that the member whose con-- 
duct was complained of had denied the accusa- | 
tion. I have accordingly applied to him to verify 
his statement by reference to the correspondence ; | 

but, I suppose with due official reticence, he has 
not favoured me with any reply. I can only hope 
he will do so now, for surely nothing is to be 
gained by mystery and reserve on such subjects.* | 

I should be very sorry to make any complaint | 
against a brother architect that did not admit of 
clearest proof, and was always ready and willing 
to appear before the council and substantiate 
every statement in any proper way that might 
be required. “The thing was not done ina 
corner,” but was perfectly notorious in the Irish | 
metropolis, where it occurred, and was noticed 
by the council of the Irish Institute in their 
annual report. 

It is absurd to attempt to draw any distinction | 
between my case and Mr. Barry’s. There may 
be differences in detail, but there is none in 
principle. I brought my action to try whether | 
there were any and what usages of the pro- | 
fession to be recognised as legally binding; and | 
if Mr. Barry’s case were to come to a legal issue, 
the main question would be the same. While 

one case remains undecided through conflict of 
evidence, another case is not likely to come to 
any better conclusion. Nor need it be supposed 
that this anomalous state of things is not well 
enough known to those who may have to deal 
with the question in the legislature. Three of 
the counsel engaged in my case are members 
of the House of Commons, and two of them are 
also members of the present Government. These 
gentlemen heard the contradictory evidence 
given, and two of them who were retained b 
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me expressed their utter astonishment that 
members of such a profession as ours could be | 
found ready to contradict their own published | 
rules. A different state of things prevails, I need | 
hardly say, in the profession they belong to. At 

all events, so long as it continues can we expect 

either the Government, the House of Commons, | 
or the public, will pay the slightest regard to 

our rules or usages whenever they may be called 

in question ? Wa. Focerry. 








THE NEWSPAPERS AND ARCHITECTURAL 
CRITICISM. | 


Sirx,—The ignorance and carelessness about | 
subjects connected with architecture, continually 
displayed in the pages of English newspapers, | 
have, I suppose, long ago been accepted by those | 
who understand these matters as a necessary 
and inevitable characteristic of English journal- 
ism ; but the carelessness of our press in this 
respect could not be more strikingly illustrated 
than in the fact that the Pall Mall Gazette, a 
paper which professes to take a lead in wsthetic 
matters, and to employ on special subjects only 
writers of competent special knowledge, should 
have printed such an article as that which was 
offered as a criticism of “ The London University 
Buildings” in its impression of the 1lth. The 
greater part of the article is cobbled from a 





* In a second communication the writer of thi 
says thishas been satisfactorily explained to Rapin 4 
would appear that the member against whom I preferred 
the complaint did represent that his evidence was not to 
the effect complained of. As, however, the matter was 
aw notorious at the time, I distinctly joia iesue 





recent description of the building in the Ob- 
server. 

After a long descriptive paragraph reprodaced 
word for word (without acknowledgment), we 
have such bits of adopted criticism as these :— 


Observer, Pali Mali Gazette. 

“The porch has five “The porch has five 
openings, with flights of | openings, with flights of 
steps in front, the divisions | steps in front, divided by 
or supports being groups of | groups of carved columns 
columns attached to ome | (sice/). The four middle 
‘rusticated’ or channelled, | piers bear seated statues, 
toharmonise with the wings. | and the two outside piers 
The four middle piers carry | have terminals of a peculiar 
sedent statues, and the two | form.” 
other piers terminals of | 
peculiar form.” | 


The compiler, not knowing apparently what 


“ rusticated pilasters” are, translates them into 
“carved columns.” But the finest bit is the 


following : the Observer mentions that,— 


“ The lower division of the wings externally has a Doric 
frieze continuing that of the order of the porch,” 


Strained through the brain of the Pall Mall 


Gazette writer, the sentence comes out this 


way :— 


‘Externally along the wings runs a light Doric 
fringe, which continues the order of the noble porch in 
ront,”’ 


The Pall Mall Gazette, however, gives one 
sentence, and jast one, of original criticism on 
the building, which I commend to the attention 
of your readers :-— 


=“ Taken altogether, the facade has a striking yet graceful 
appearance,” 


This, if not very intelligible, is at all events 
safe, as it may mean anything or—nothing. 
This is the only sentence tho germ of which | 
cannot find in the previously published account. 

Now, sir, this is only one out of many speci- 
mens of the manner in which literary papers 
habitually treat architecture. A publication 
which, when dealing with other branches of art, 


| thinks it worth while to obtain the assistance 


of contributors who, at all events, give evidenca 
of knowing something of the subject they are 
writing about (even if their criticism is not 
always on the soundest principles), is content, 
in dealing with an important architectural work, 


to cobble up remarks from another source, with- 
out even understanding their meaning, and to, 


offer its readers an article containing not the 
faintest apology for anything like intelligent 
criticism. Editors rely, no doubt, oa the 
ignorance of general readera with regard to 
architecture ; but you will agree with me that 
those who do understand something of the 
principles of architecture have a right to expect 
that works in this branch of art should receive 
the same degree of attention, and that the same 
care should be taken to put the criticisms 
of such works into competent hands, as is 


Y exercised with regard to painting and music; 
,and as the advertisers of Warren’s blacking | 


“kept a poet,” I would advise literary papers 
to “keep an architect,” unless they prefer to 
continue running the risk of making themselves 
ridiculous in the eyes of some, at least, of their 
readers, and to offer “ pickings and stealings” 
as original matter. 


I have no possible or remotest connexion with 
the paper which its contemporary has laid under 
contribution, but write merely and entirely in 
the interest of ARCHITECTURE, 








CHARITABLE DINERS. 


Tue Literary Fund dinner, on the 11th, pre- 
sided over by Lord Dafferin, who made a very 
good address, was lively and agreeable, not the 
less so, perhaps, because many of the visitors had 
received invitations to the concert at Backing- 
ham Palace that evening, and so when speaking 
were led to be short and sharp. Sir Erskine 


May, the Bishop of Carlisle, Lord Houghton, the | 


Nawab of Bengal, Mr. Bateman, F.R.S., and Sir 
Digby Wyatt, were amongst the speakers. An 
amusing spar between Professor Blackie and 
Mr. Tom Taylor closed the proceedings. The 
amount of subscriptions announced was 9501. 

At the Newspaper Press Fand dinner, on the 
14th, Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P., took the chair, and 
Sir W. Codrington, Mr. E. J. Reed, Lord Hough- 
ton, a member of the Spanish press, Mr. God- 
win, Mr, A. Trollope, Mr. Newdegate, M.P., and 
others spoke, in between much very agreeable 
singing. About 5001. were contributed to the 
und. 

Something less than this amount was sub- 


scribed at the dinner given in aid of the Royal 
General Theatrical Fand, on the 16th, when 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales presided, with 
his accustomed geniality and earnestness. Mr, 
Buckstone made his annual address, which in. 
cluded more facts, and rather less fun, than 
usual. Mr. Boucicault, Mr. Alfred Wigan, and 
Dr. Doran also spoke. 

At the Printers’ Pension and Almshouse feg. 
tival the Lord Mayor presided. The subscriptions 
amounted to about 5001. Mr. 8. C. Hall, who 
responded to the toast of the evening, com. 
mented on the absence of authors and publishers, 
Ia truth, however, the number of such dinners 
is so large that even well-wishers get tired out. 





THE SEWAGE QUESTION. 


Leeds.—The report presented to the Leeds 

town council, by the streets and sewage com. 
mittee, on the utilisation of sewage, has been 
printed. The committee propose to adopt the 
_A, B, © now Carried out at Leamington 
_by the Native Guano Company, Limited. In 
‘order to carry out the system for the whole of 
the sewage, it is calculated that five acres of 
land will be amply safficient, and that the works 
to be erected will not cost more than 20,0001. 
These works can be constructed in six sections. 
The company intend to begin by expending not. 
/more than 6,000l. in works, which will purify 
| more than two million gallons daily ; and if suo- 
| cessful, then to extend the works so as to operate 
on the whole of the sewage. According to the 
agreement, the company consents to pay the 
corporation 5’per cent. on their outlay, and 15 
per cent. of net profits, after deducting the 5 per 
cent. already m2ntioned, and working expenses, 
The remaining 85 per cent. is to be retained by 
the company. 

Shoreham.—The local Board of Shoreham has 
resolved upon adoptiug the system of drainage 
employed at Leamington, that is, of deodorising 

the sewage by what is called the A, B, C system 
of mixture, which costs 303. per ton, and givea 
/@ manure gold at 31. 10s. per ton. 














(ON THE DESIRABILITY OF RESTORING 
CHURCHES OF THE ITALIAN STYLE 
OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Tuis subject was treated of by the Rev. E. L. 
Cutts, at a recent meeting of the Institute of 
Architects. 

Mr. Catts said the taste of the public dur- 
ing this generation, at least of the church- 
building and restoring public, has run so 
‘exclusively in the direction of the Gothic 
revival, that it has failed to do anything 


like common justice to Classical architecture in 
general, and to churches of that style in par- 
ticular. Aud yet we have in London and in 
some of our towns churches in this style which 
are really noble buildings, many which are of 
very respectable architectural merit, and others 
which, while they are not perhaps such as to 
satisfy our architects’ knowledge and taste, are 
still important buildings from their size and 
\their use. Those ought to be carefully treated, 
so as to bring out their architectural merits ; 
these so as to make them at least as worthy as 
possible of their important use. 

| Itis quite trae that many of those buildings 
_ internally look very cold and uncharchlike, bat so 
did our old churchwardenised Gothic town 
charches before they wére restored. Some of 
these Classical churches will, perhaps, need as 
thorough and costly a renovation as those Gothic 
churches did. We shall have to make a clean 
sweep, perhaps, of lobbies, galleries, and pews. 
Then we shall find in some cases that we have 
the shell of a very beautiful temple (as St. Mary 
Woolnoth and Hanover Chapel) ; in other cases 
we shall have a building of spacious area and 
imposing proportions, which are not unsatisfac- 
tory features for the restorer to deal with. We 
should have, probably, to put painted glass in 
the windows, and colour and gilding on the 
architectural features, and paintings on the walls, 
and statuary, perhaps, in suitable positions ; and 
so we should give them as buildings the acces- 
sories which they have always needed. Then 
we shall have to replan the area so as to fit it for 
the purposes of a church, and to put into it fur- 
niture which will harmonise with the archi- 
tecture in style, and yet be ecclesiastical in its 
general effect. Indeed, these are the two prin- 
ciples of restoration which I would venture to 
lay down: first, that it shall be in true harmony 
with the architecture of the building, not an 
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attempt to Gothicise or Byzantinise Italian 
buildings; secondly, that it shall be ecclesias- 
tical ia its feeling and effect. 

The lecturer then took three or four well- 
known London churches as examples, and 
sketched out the way in which he would sug- 
gest that they should be treated. At the close 
he said :— 

I should like to see St. Mary Woolnoth taken 
in hand. The Goldsmiths’ Company, I believe, 
and private people of influence in the City, have 
already interposed to save it from being incladed 
among the City churches condemned to de- 
struction ; let them complete their good work by 
effecting such a remodelling of its beautiful 
interior as I have suggested,—the cost need not 
be large, probably 2,0001. would effect it; and 
they would give the metropolis a more beautiful 
Classical interior than any which it at present 
possesses. It would not be well adapted for a 
large congregation, but no large congregation 
now uses it; the Sunday congregation is usually 
fifty ; but it would be admirably adapted for one 
of those short, daily, mid-day services which 
have lately been established for the use of City | 
men; and its situation in the very focus of the 
City makes it the church of all others in which 
such a service should be held. 

Happily we have the artists who could execute 
these restorations thus suggested, even 
they include, as in some cases they ought fo 
clade, painting of a very high character of art. 
I have to thank Mr. J. D. Orace for kindly exhi- 
biting on the walls to-night in general illastration 
of my subject, drawings of ancient Italian church 
decoration from Sienna and elsewhere, and of 
modern examples of a similar kind from Manich. 
Sir Digby Wyatt has been so good as to send his 
designs for the restoration of St. Lawrence, 
Jewry; and Mr. Barges his designs for the 
restoration of the Chapel of Worcester College, 
Oxford ; and here is also a rough sketch of the 
coloured decoration of St. Peter’s, Notting-hill, 
just executed by Messrs. Harland & Fisher. I 
may mention also Mr. Butterfield’s restoration in 
progress at Christ Church, Albany-street, and 
St. John’s, in the Waterloo-road. 

I do not at all despair of seeing the public led 
to appreciate these buildings, which they have 
so long undervalued and neglected, induced to 
contribute munificently to their proper restora- 
tion, and I venture to promise that they would 
be astonished and delighted with the results. 

Of the observations that followed we can only 
record a few. 

Mr. C, F. Hayward said whether the time has 
now come for these notes or not, or whatever 
difference of opinion may. exist with regard to 
the style of the proposed improvements, there 
can be no doubt these Classic churches as they 
exist are a reproacl to us. No one could be 
found to say, for instance, that the grand old 
charches in the City referred to by Mr. Cutts are 
exactly in the condition that they should be, and 
that no alteration is required to adapt them to 
present times and altered circumstances, Hither 
they ought to be taken care of, or if not deemed 
worthy of anything but neglect, should be swept 
away altogether,,as actually cumbering the 
ground, and doing more harm than good by) 
taking up the services of those who would be 
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long as Paritan and Low Church views prevailed, | 
churches were not decorated; and up to a re- 
cent time, till the High Church party called atten- | 
tion to the subject, the decoration even of Gothic | 
churches was never dreamt of. Daring the 
time in which this state of religious feeling pre- 
vailed, the residence of the inhabitants within 
the City was more customary than it is at the 
present day ; but now the congregations in these 
City chesidheas are exceedingly small, the interest 
of the parishioners in religious matters being 
in most instances diverted from that locality to 
others, and hence many of the City churches are 
scarcely Visited at all. I was myself born and 





brought ap, and have lived amidst these churches. 
I know bere their walls are, and how. 
deserted they now are as places of worship. I 


think, myself, that all Wren’s churches are very | 
noble stractures, but they are singularly want. 
ing in what we now look for as characteristic of 
religious places; scarcely any of them Rave a/ 
chancel : indeed, they are little more than square | 
rooms. We now look upon the chancel as a 
distinctive featare of a church for our system of 
worship. Im that respect they differ distinctly 
from Gothie churches: in other respects I ven- 
ture to say are quite as convenient as places 
of worship; and the Gothic churches are gene- 





; in the first-named 
charch, especially, the decoration depends very 
much upon the magnificent historical paintings | 
which surrodtid the whole chur¢h, the work of 
H. Flandrin and others, and the cost of that | 
style of decoration I think would hardly be sub- | 
scribed for by the scanty congregations of the | 
City churches. 

Mr. Seddon.—I have been much interested by | 
this paper, and appreciate Mr. Cutis’s motives, | 
and the practical way in which he has brought 
forward this subject. There are two or three} 
other churches of the kind in London, which | 
have been, to a certain extent, treated as he. 
would propose, viz.,one in the Waterloo-road, 
by Mr. Blomfield, and another in Albany-street, 
by Mr. Butterfield. The result in each case has | 
been so far successful as to afford great en- | 
couragement to carry out Mr. Cuatts’s views in| 
other cases. 

Mr. J. D. Crace, Visitor.—Mr. Cutts advocates | 
that where a church exists, and it is considered | 
right that it should continue to exist, whether in | 
Londonorelsewhere,—beitof a Gothic or aClassic | 
character,—it should be made worthy of the | 
worship which is carried on there. It appears | 
to me that there are a large number of these | 
struotares of more or less merit, which may be | 
rendered more worthy of the purpose for which | 
they were built and less repellant in appsarance 
than they now are. In considering the re- 
arrangement and coloured decoration of such 
churches, we are, perhaps, under even less diffi- 
culty than in treating churches of a Gothic) 
character. The churches existing on the Conti- 
nent, which have been more or less elaborately | 
ornamented, and whose walls have been treated | 


exam ples for the treatment of such buildings as 
those to which Mr. Catts has referred. 
Professor Donaldson,—I cannot allow a discus- 
sion of this nature to go on without expressing 
my astonishment to think of the period at which 
we are arrived. Fifty years ago, if a gentleman 
had stood up and talked of improving the archi- 
tecture of Wren by squaring corners here, or 
cutting off angles there, it would have caused a 
consternation in the profession. But we have 
reached an irreligious epoch as to architecture, 
which Mr. Cutts has, I think, remarkably and 
fally developed this evening. It consists of 
colour. The mind of the worshipper is to be 
gratified, and his devotion excited by blue, green, 
or red colours on the wall, and gold on the 
ceiling. My own feeling is that religion is not 
of that gaudy-painted character, but a sober, 
solemn impression worthy of the religious place 
where we worship the Almighty in spirit and in 
truth. It seems to me, there ought to be reserve 
and soberness in the human mind, when we 
approach the awful presence of the Almighty. 
Bat if we are to have the eye distracted and the 
taste flattered—if, when a man is at his devo- 
tions, he is to be met with gold in one place and 
red in another, is it not calculated to distract 
the attention? Ornament is not a thing to be 
put upon architecture, but should arise from the 
avchitecture itself. That is a truth which should 
pervade all design: therefore in the case of our 
buildings for worship, they require reserve and 
soberness of treatment, or the religious feeling 
cannot be solemn. It is suggested that our 
Italian churches should be treated with decora- 
tion in the way proposed to-night. I have been 
abroad a good deal lately, and what haveI seen ? 
I have seen worship carried on at Genoa in 
places like theatres : solemn they are not: deco- 
rated they are. You may go all over Italy, yon 
may go to Venice, and see pictures with gaudy 
frames, and they attract the worshipper and 
excite his feelings. Is that consistent with one’s 
ideas of the worshipof the Almighty? I think not. 
Mr. Edwin Nash—My opinion is, that a 
Classical or other building, if restored or altered, 
should be treated in the same style, with the 
same feeling as the original design, and I can 
imagine nothing more painful than a building 
like ancient St. Paul’s with the classical portico 
of Inigo Jones attached to it, however beautiful 
the portico may have been in itself. Sucha 
treatment as that would not occur if a due 
appreciation were given to art for the art itself, 
and I consider that architectural appreciation 
has always been imperfectly cultivated. 
Professor Kerr. — We have arrived at 
several very useful propositions. The first is, 
that there is a certain amount of Wren’s archi- 
tecture which is of safficient merit to admit of 
its being “ restored.’ Secondly, we have arrived 
at the proposition that the restoration is to some 
reasonable extent to be permitted to be in accord 
with the original design of the buildings. This 
will be satisfactory to many of us, I dare not say 
to all, but tosome. For my own part, I think if 
one or two of the City churches which are con- 
demned to be pulled down were to be previously 


|“ restored” without this condition, indeed in the 


most approved modern Gothic manner, it might be 
well worth while. It would, at any rate, enable us 


better employed elsewhere, and who are now in as fields for pictorial art, are very numerous; to see what some of our friends would do for the 
charge of the mere machinery of worship instead | and so near as in the city of Paris we have credit of their creed with carte blanche as regards 
of looking after the spiritual welfare of a con-| several examples of churches of a Classic charac- | style. Gentlemen appear to forget that there is 


gregation. Already there are several of these 
churches restored in such a way as opens the 


ter treated ornamentally with great skill and | 
taste. I may particularly mention that of “ St. | 


here something which is not in itself religion, 
but which at the same time is worth mentioning 


question which Mr. Catts has taken up, viz.: Eustache,” occupying a position of transition | in connexion with religious architecture. I will 


how this restoration should be carried out, 
whether in a Classical or in a Gothic spirit? 
Notwithstanding the eminent success witb which | 
some churches have been restored in a quasi- 
Gothic manner, I cannot help thinking Mr. Cutts 
is right when he advocates consistency of style, 
and that when there is a good Classic building 
to deal with, the only proper way in which an 
architect could work upon it would be to treat 
it as he would a Gothic building under similar 
ciroumstances, and taking it for what it is in fact, 
carry out any changes in the spirit of the original 
style. 


Mr, E. l’Anson.—I congratulate the meeting 
on the advent of a gentleman who stands up and 
gives usa paper in favour of the Italian churches 


of London, They t an epoch in the his- 
tory of architecture of which, in these days, it is 
well to be reminded. There is, no doubt, a vast 


deal to be done in improving the interior of the 
churches in the City ; but we should bear in mind, 
I think, that the question of church decoration 
was not revived until after a considerable re- 
vulsion in the state of religious sentiment. So 





from Gothic to Classic, which is treated with a 
coloured decoration of a very clever character. 
The treatment of most of the churches which 
Mr. Catts has mentioned is certainly more diffi- 
cult than of such a church ‘as “St. Eustache,” 
because they are more or less picturesque in 
composition. The interior of St. Martin’s 
Church looks like a large concert-room or 
theatre; still I think, with skilful treatment, 
such buildings might be rendered more eoclesi- 
astical than they are. Nodoubt in the case of a 
church like St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, a very fine 
effect might be prodaced by a coloured decora- 
tion. The interior of St. Mary, Woolnoth, is 
dismal in the extreme. It is like a dirty white- 
washed cellar. You can hardly distinguish the 
details owing to its grimy condition; but a 
certain amount of distinct coloured decoration 
would render its really fine architecture intelli- 
gible. It appears to me thatthe subject has 
been left too long in abeyance. The sympathies 
of the public and of many of us lie more in the 
direction of Gothic art. At the same time we 
are not under difficulties in falling back upon 





not say that England is a Protestant country, 
the remark would be too severe; but I may say 
that in the time of Wren it was a Protestant 
country. Wren had to build Protestant churches, 
and Protestant churches lie built, and built them 
well. Hence the curtailment of chancels and 
the regretted absence of baldachins to stand in 
the midst ef the sweeping ceremonial stages 
which the lecturer advocates. We do not want 
such things for the ordinary forms of Protestant 
worship; they have no legitimate purpose for 
the architect to recognise. It is true that fashion 
, and that we must allow for its change ; 
when one side of the house is iri the fashion, 
other of course must be ont. Some of us 
been out of fashion in church building for 
while; but the time is coming when by a 
of the wheel of fortune we sball come in 
I am sure that some of our younger friends 
least may expect to live to see the fashion 
tirely changed. I have only to add that when 
this time comes it may be difficult for them to 
know what to do in the way of “ restoring” the 
Gothic churches that are now so fashionable. 
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MR. EWAN 


THE SANITARY STATE OF BERLIN. 


Tuere have been many deaths among the 
inhabitants here, some from fever, some from 
congestion of the lunge, and other disorders, 
induced by the want of a sufficient supply 
of nutritious food, and by ill-ventilated rooms. 
To the best of our experience and informa- 
tion, the people here pay very little attention 
to ventilation and cleanliness. They do not 


keep their rooms and their houses as clean, | 


sweet, and airy as they might, opening the win- 
dows at every opportunity, and giving a thorough 
washing and cleansing after any illness. They 
walk out of crowded, stuffy rooms into the dank 
evening air. Berlin is a disagreeable piace. It 
is a city of several palaces separated by broad 
and dirty streets. These cannot be kept as clean 
as in some other towns, on account of the filthy 
open drains on each side of the streets, where 
every filth is allowed to accumulate. There is 
always asmell, and where there is a smell there is 
mischief. The deaths registered in Berlin show 
an annual death-rate of 34per 1,000. Diarrhoea 
caused forty-five out of 469 deaths in the first 
week in April. However, the poor working- 
classes put up with great hardships and incon- 
veniences ; through the enormous rise in house- 
rent they are obliged to live in the cellars and 
back rooms of the houses, where pestilential 
smells, disease and poverty, dirt and dampness 
exist, and apparently there is no attempt made 
to do away with the cesspools in every house, 
where everything is allowed to remain for 
months. We cannot find words disparaging 
enough against the sanitary state of Berlin; 
and what surprises us more is the quiet resig- 
nation of the people over such a state of bad 
management. There is some talk about sewerage 
improvements and a new water company. Some- 
how the managers of the English Water Company 
have not gained the affections of the inhabitants 
in @ business way. 

Some steps have lately been taken towards 
building an English chapel at Jast. What sur. 
prises every one is, that there has not been some- 








CHRISTIAN, Architect of East Lavington Manor House. 


| thing of the kind attempted years ago, instead of wrought-iron arched girders and concrete 
‘of the present plan of A allowed by the (Moreland’s patent), the whole being over- 
King of Prussia, who, like the late king, laid with 9-in. tiles for the kitchen, 
shows every kindness towards the British sub- with all its various fittings, cooking apparatus, 
jects residing in his capital city. Although there and so on, are of enormous weight, 
are only about 200 British subjects residing in together with a brick-built oven of not less 
Berlin, it is to be hoped that with some outward |than 15 tons in weight, together with iron 
assistance the required funds will be got! tanks to hold about 2,500 gallons of water, 
together. su on strong wrought-iron girders 
above the roof, all of which had to be sup- 
ported before oa —_ aS the rod 
TDON E : walls were remo rebuilt, 80 On, floor 
LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE afver floor, with the iron girders ; and each story 
BUSINESS PREMISES IN THE POULTRY. of party walls was successively rebuilt down- 
To build a new house higher and lower than wards to the completion, without interfering with 
the old one on the comparatively small site of a the business foran hour. This, we need scarcely 
London shop, forming fresh vaults front and say, could only be successfully accomplished 
back, without pulling down the old house in the by the every-day superintendence of the archi- 
first place, or stopping the business for a single tect, and careful attention on the part of the 
day, which would have entailed a serious loss, builders. 
is not an easy matter ; bat all this we understand) When all the interior is completely fitted 
was effected in the case of the building which up, the mezzanice floor above the ground-floor 
we illustrate in our present number. | will be provided with luncheon-bar. The first 
Pimm’s old-established house in the Poultry floor is prepared as a chop and lancheon room, 
and Backlersbury has been carried on for some and the floor above is being fitted up as a ladies 
time past by Mr. F. Sawyer, of “The London,” dining and coffee room, the whole being supplied 
Fleet-street, who had acquired it by purchasing by a lift from thekitchenabove. The etor 
the business and freehold, and who had also intends, so soon as the whole is comp , and 
obtained by purchase the leases of the adjoining in good working order, to rebuild the older 
houses, Nos. 4 and 5, Poultry, and 39, Bucklers- establishment, “ Pimm’s” proper, to harmonise 
bury. These leases he afterwards surrendered | with the new portion. ; 
on obtaining a lease for eighty years from the The material of front and back is white 
Merchant Tailors’ Company, for the purpose of Suffolk brick; the principal cornices, string- 
extending the business of the restaurant and courser, window-heads, carved caps, and carved 
luncheon-rooms. How to do what was needed work generally, are in Conflans stone, similar to 
without interfering with the business, which that used by the same architect at the Hop and 
was conducted on the ground-floor and base- Malt Exchange, Southwatk-street, and which be 
ment, with the kitchen on the first-floor, was thinks stands the London atmosphere well. 
then the question. | Mansfield stone is used for the columns to the 
The first difficulty that offered was, how to upper windows; and Peterhead granite for the 
keep the old floors and party walls up, and build fronts, with Portland stone piers and Is, 
the new. 12-in. rolled iron girders were laid at and light grey polished granite for bases in the 
short intervals to carry the timbers of the roof, | Poultry front. 
which is fiat, and covered with 7 lb. lead: the Messrs. Merritt & Ashby, of London-wall, were 
upper part of the party walls was built for the builders. The architect was Mr. R. H. 
their support. The floor below is formed entirely | Moore, of Walbrook. 
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THE THRUST OF ARCHES, 


Sirx,—In your notice of the drawings in the 
Architectural Exhibition, you call attention to 
an octegonal church with iron columns, and 
refer especially to the appearance of the iron 
tie-rods at the springing of the arches. Being 
curious to learn how the thrust of such large 
arches could be counteracted, when arranged 
on an octagonal plan, I paid a visit to the 
church shortly after it was opened, and found 
that the tie-rods were the only provision made 
for balancing the external thrust of these arches, 
unless the lean-to roof of the surrounding “ aisle” 
may be supposed to do something towards resist- 
ing the outward pressure. 

As it is, of course, important that adequate 
provision should be made for resisting the hori- 
zontal thrust of large arches in buildings, per- 
haps you will allow me to discuss briefly the 
principles to be considered in the erection of 
arches which are not in a straight line on plan. 
When two equal arches meet at the angle of an 
octagon, the directions of their horizontal thrusts 
make an angle of 135°, and their resultant 
bisects this angle. Let P be the horizontal thrust 
of either arch, R the value of the resultant of 
the thrusts of the two arches, whose direction 
bisects the angle of the octagon. Then by the 
principles of mechanics, 

Re: 


P :: sin. 185° sin. 112}° 
sin. 45° : sin. 674° 
101 : 132 
Therefore the outward thrust is— 
101 
R = P x T32 


Or the outward thrust, tending to push over the 
column from which the arches spring, is rather 
more than three-fourths of the horizontal thrast 
of either of the arches. 

The horizontital ties introduced at the spring- 
ing serve to counteract only a portion of the 
horizontal thrust; for an arch cannot be con- 
sidered as a perfectly rigid mass, but its thrust 
acts at every part, and is greatest at the 
haunches; the maximum thrust in a semi- 
circular arch acting at one-third of the distance 
from the springing to the crown, measured along 
the circumference. In the example above re- 
ferred to, it seems to me that the thrust might 
easily have been counteracted by means of arches 
thrown across the outer “ aisle,” from each angle 
of the octagon to the external wall of the church. 
This would have done away with any necessity 
for ties. E. Wynpuam Tarn. 








BELLS AT ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


As I have probably devoted more time and 
attention to metropolitan bells in general, and 
to the great bell at St. Paul’s in particular, than 
has any other person, those who have read my 
notes on the subject in the Builder from time to 
time will doubtless think that I ought to say a 
word in reply to the significant communication 
of Mr. Ellacombe which appeared in the number 
of the 30th of April last. 

Your valued correspondent says:—“It [the 
great bell] is 6 ft. 103 in. in diameter, as lately 
measured by Mr. Tyssen, and also by Messrs. 
Warner.” 

Now, allow me to say that upwards of ten 
years have passed since Mr. Tyssen measured 
the bell, and that gentleman tells me that 
as he used tape for taking the dimensions, the 
party holding the tape by the ring at the end 
might have misplaced it, and that my state- 
ment,—6 ft. 9} in.,—may be correct. Moreover, 
Mr. Tyssen never said that the diameter exceeded 
6 ft. 10 in. I should mention, too, that our most 
experienced bell-founder publicly asserted ia 
1855, that the diameter is 6 ft. 9} in., and when 
IT canes the bell in 1868 I found he was 
right. 

Speaking of the smaller bell in the north-west 
tower, made by Philip Wightman in 1700, and 
now used for the daily service, Mr. Ellacombeven- 
tures to remark :—“ This may have been cast from 
the metal of the bell in the clock tower opposite 
Westminster Hall-gate . . . called Great 
Tom.” 

Your esteemed correspondent must admit, 
however, that this is a very unfortunate con- 
Jecture. Philip Wightman recast “Great Tom 
of Westminster,” to which a quantity of new 
metal was added, for the clock in the south- 
western tower of the cathedral; and not as a 
service bell for the other tower. But Wightman’s 
Great Clock Bell proving faulty, Richard Phelps 
made one of new metal in 1709, and having first 











delivered the same at the cathedral, he took 
possession of Wightman’s bell. I need scarcely 
repeat what I said in the Builder of April 4th, 
= ata Phelps recast his bell of 1709 in 

As to the weight of the present Great Bell, 
had Mr. Ellacombe said, “ about five tons,”—as 
I have elsewhere,—instead of 5 tons 4 cwt., he 
would have been nearer the mark. It is true 
that in 1867, I gave the latter weight on the same 
authority as Mr. Ellacombe now gives it, bat 
having since been permitted to consult the 
“ Fabric Accounts” in the private library at the 
cathedral, I am now in a position to state that 
the weight of the bell is rather under five tons. 

Oar excellent campanist says :—“ The key- 
note of the bell is A flat, but the sound when 
heard at the greatest distance is E flat, or a fifth 
above the key-note.” 

Now, I do not hesitate to say that this state- 
ment, which appeared in a certain periodical 
many years ago, and has since been copied over 
and over again into various other works, is 
erroneous, and very unsatisfactory to competent 
judges of bells and musical sounds. 

With reference to a letter from our respected 
bell-founders in last week’s number, permit me 
to say that in the Builder of March 10th, 1855, 
Messrs. Chas. & Geo. Mears, speaking of the 
Great Bell at St. Paul's, wrote thus :—“ Diameter, 
6 ft. 9} in.; height to the top of crown, 6 ft. 
4} in.; thickness at sound-bow, 54 in.; weight, 
5 tons 4 cwt.” Bat in your impression of 
May 14:h, 1870, Messrs. Meara & Stainbank 
write :—*' It is 6 ft. 10 in. in diameter at mouth, 
4 ft. 7 in. (sic) from lip to shoulder, 5} in. thick 
at sound-bow, and of the estimated weight of 
5 tons.” 

Here, then, are specimens of some of the 
erroneous and conflicting statements with which 
we constantly meet in searching numerous works 
for materials with a view to compile an accurate 
account of remarkable bells. 

It may not be out of place to add that the 
“part of the orginal contract for making and 
fixing the bell” [at the cathedral] which is now 
in the possession of Messrs. Mears & Stainbank, 
and which I examined some time ago, has nothing 
whatever to do with the present great bell. It 
relates to a former bell cast in 1709. 

THomas WALEsBY, 








PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


AN influential meeting, largely attended, was 
held on Monday last at the Royal Institution, 
Albemarle-street, to hear Captain Warren report 
the result of recent explorations in Jerusalem. 
The Archbishop of York, in the chair, showed 
the value of the association, and appealed for 
farther aid. Captain Warren seemed to think it 
rather a joke than otherwise that nothing he had 
yet done settled anything. We confess to viewing 
the matter differently, sincerely desiring that 
the results were more positive than they are. Sir 
H. Rawlinson, Mr. 8S. Morley, the Dean of West- 
minster, Mr. G. Grove, and Professor Donaldson 
gave their aid at the meeting. We wish the 
latter gentleman, who has been on the spot, 
would candidly tell us whether or not he thinks 
the explorers are on the right tack or not. Un- 
less we have very wrong impressions, the results, 
so far as the society may take credit, are sadly 
incommensurate with the amount of money 
spent. This may be simply unfortunate; but it 
may be otherwise. 








THE DISASTER AT RICHMOND, 
VIRGINIA. 


Apvices from the United States contain long 
accounts of the terrible disaster which took 
place at Richmond, Virginia, by the falling of the 
floor of the Court of Appeals on the 27th ult. 
The daily papers having announced that the 
Court of Appeals would make their decision at 
eleven o'clock in the Ellyson-Chahoon Mayoralty 
case, an immense crowd packed the court-room, 
in the second story of the Capitol, before the 
hour named. The coart-room is just over the 
Hall of the House of Delegates. Suddenly the 
packed gallery gave way, and was thrown forward 
with a heavy concussion into the eentre of the 
court-room. This occurrence, with the rushing 
and surging of the crowd, caused the whole floor 
to break through from the walls and sink in a 
cloud of dust, and, laden with its load of human 
beings, down into the hall of the House of Dele- 


had occurred after the House of Delegates had 
met, scarcely any of the members could have 
. A large meeting of Delegates which 
bad been held in the hall had just adjourned. 
The scene which was presented after the fall of 
the suspended court-room was frightfal beyond 
description. Those who were struck by timbers. 
and caught by the above, and those who 
were in the lower hall and caught by the falling 
mass, were the sufferers from the occurrence. It 
was a cause of thankfulness that so small a pro- 
portion of the great number of persons who were 
in the court-room has been injured. The number 
of persons killed proved to be sixty, and 125 
others were more or less seriously injured. 

An experienced architect who has reviewed 
the plan of the Capitol says the girder which gave 
way was composed of two pieces of timber bolted 
together, making when combined an area of 
13 in. by 20 in. It was formerly supported by 
columns, which were removed to improve the 
appearance of the hall of the House of Delegates. 
In the centre of the girder was a mortise, which 
reduced the available strength to 9} in. by 20 in. 
The fatal error was in making the interior 
changes without examining the girder with 
reference to its capacity to endare the new strees 
placed upon it. 





GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION. 


Mr. anp Mrs. German ReEeEp added, on Mon- 
day last, to their always attractive evening’s 
amusement, a spirited and clever half-hour’s 
performance by Mr. Corney Grain. The pro- 
duction, written by himself, is entitled “ The 
School Feast,”’ and the contributions of several 
of the invited towards the amusement of the 
assembled sharers of the feast, afford matter for 
the display of Mr. Corney Grain’s varied talent. 
One was irresistibly reminded of John Parry in his 
palmy days. Mr.Corney Grain’s perfect conimand 
of the piano as an accompanist, his excellent 
voice, animated and gentlemanly manner, his 
great powers of imitation, rendered his first 
appearance in public a success. Whether in the 
nigger song with chorus, or as the young lady 
with her French song, or the one singing her 
roulades unappreciable to village ears, or the 
young short-sighted gentleman whose mistakes 
in the text of his song introduced most ludicrous 
witticisms, or in the crowning song,—the Scotch 
ballad, with bagpipe accompaniment by an 
amateur,—Mr. Grain succeeded in bringing down 
rapturous plaudits from a crowded audience. 











THE ROOF OF THE ROYAL ALBERT 
HALL. 


Many readers will be glad to kaoow that 
|the supports or wedges under the centres on 
{which this roof has been constructed, were 
knocked out on Wednesday, the llth inst., 
by Col. Scott, the chief director of works, and 
/Mr. J. W. Grover, the constructive engineer, 
‘and that the results were very favourable, the 
deflection being only about 5-16ths in the centre. 
Ona examination since, it is found that this has 
but very slightly increased. In fact, the behaviour 
of the roof has been excellent, notwithstanding 
the moderate use of iron, and it is believed that 
it has now attained its final bearing. 

The total height to the apex is about 165 ft., 
which is somewhere about 40 ft. below the top 
of the monument. The span (major), ia 219 ft. ; 
(minor axis), 187 ft.; the great Birmingham 
| roof major span being, we believe, 212 ft., and 
| the St. Pancras, 245 ft., which, however, springs 
\from the groand, and not‘from the top of a 
wall, over 100 ft. high. The elliptical form 
necessarily made the calculations of this roof 
very troublesome. 














THE FAIRFORD WINDOWS. 


Tuose of our readers who took interest in the 
discussion as to the date and authorship of the 
Fairford wiadows, will be glad to hear that the 
managers of the South Kensington Museum 
have made arrangements for the exhibition of 
fac similes, so far as these can ba made in any 
material except glass, of these interesting works. 
They are to be of coloured tracings, or coloured 
drawings produced by the aid of tracing, and 
will give not only the pictorial outline, but the 
exact tints, the leads, and the entire details of 
the whole series of windows. Two of the lights 
have already been received. They are at pre- 
sent hung in the corridor which gives access to 





gates below. It is fortunate that the catastrophe 
happened at the early hour of eleven ; for if it 


the offices. 
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What with the actual specimens of ancient 
glass which are in the Museum, the aid of the 
Art Library, in such works as those of Winston 
and of Franks, and the coloured drawings of 
which we hope that we now welcome only the 
first, the material elements of instruction in this 
fascinating art are being richly gathered for the 
service of the student in the Art Museum, 





THE SWANSEA NEW WATER-WORKS. 


A question of serious moment has been 
brought under the notice of the Swansea Board of 
Health. A report from the surveyor was read, 
which stated that there was a leakage in the 
main pipes of the conduit between the reservoir 
and Morriston, amounting to upwards of 260,000 
gallons of water per diem. The new works were 
opened with considerable éclat in 1863, the con- 
tractor having been voted 5001. by the then Cor- 
poration as a bonus for completing the works 
some twelve months before the time specified in 


effectually checked the fall that Mr. Tanner 
escaped as nearly as possible unscathed. A first 
attempt to climb the suction-pipe proved una- 
vailing, for, when half-way up, Mr. Tanner 
sustained another fall to the bottom, but again 
without receiving any injary. Asecond essay to 
climb the pipe was more successful. 

Fall of a Church.—A serious accident has 
occurred in Bernard-street, Bridgton, Glasgow, 
whereby five men have been rather severely in- 
jured, one, it was feared, fatally. A temporary 
wooden church was being erected at the east end 
of the street, in connexion with the Independent 
body. The building, which measured about 
50 ft. in length by 20 ft. broad, and 18 ft. to the 
top of the side walls, had made considerable 
progress towards completion, the woodwork of 
the roof having been finished, and the slaters 
having begun operations, when the sides of the 
building suddenly gave way, and the roof fell in. 
The cause of the accident is not known. 











his contract. At the opening the works were | 
said to have been finished in the most satis- | 
factory manner, and important effects, both 
sanitary and pecuniary, were anticipated. Al- | 
though not yet seven years old, however, the) 
works still cost, so our authority, the Cambrian, 
Baye, something like 1,0001. per annum in repairs | 
alone. The surveyor is afraid to give even an 
approximate estimate of the outlay now re- 
quisite. The main pipes from the reservoir to 
Morriston are something like six miles in extent. | 
The leakage cannot, it appears, be localised 
within narrower limits. The two previously 
existing water-works have been amalgamated 


OPENING OF THE NEW STANLEY PARK, 
LIVERPOOL. 


On Saturday afternoon a new public park 
at the north-east end of Liverpool, and called 
the Stanley- park, was inaugurated by the 
mayor and corporation of the town. The park 
is finely situate, and comprises about 100 acres 


‘ofland. It has been laid out at a cost of 42,0001, 


by Mr. Kemp, of Birkenhead. The contract for 
the whole of the groucdwork was let to Mr. 





hoisted by machinery, and the mortar made 
without labourers’ aid. Some labourers whom 
he has already got from Manchester have left 
because they have been threatened with death if 
they remain in the town! 





MONUMENTAL, 


Tuere is already talk of a national monn. 
ment to the late Sir James Young Simpson 
the discoverer of the anwsthetic or sleep. 
producing power of chloroform, which he 
used most extensively in his own practice, ag 
professor of midwifery ; so relieving “the woman” 
| from the prediction (not curse) in Genesis, that 
|in sorrow or pain she would bring forth her 
\children. The professor “shut up” certain 
| Calvinistic objectors to his practice, on the score 
that it was flying in the face of a Divine curse 
| by quoting Scripture in the case of the creation, 
or bringing forth, of “ the woman” herself out 
| of “the man,” whom God, to that end, plunged 
| into a deep sleep. What God himself had done, 
| he said, could not be wrong.——A commence. 
ment has at length been made with the county 
| memorial of the late Karl of Carlisle at Bramp. 
ton. The Moat, a high hill in close proximity to 
|the town, and forming part of the Naworth 
| Castle estate, has been selected for the site. The 
pedestal, from designs by Mr. Foley, the sculptor, 
/has already been completed by Messrs. Nelson 
& Cockburn, of Carlisle. It is octagonal in shape, 
jabout 8 ft. 3 in. in height, and built of white 
|stone. Originally it was intended to take the 














Pearson Lee, of West Derby. Mr. E.R. Robson, g:one from one of the quarries ia the neighbour- 
the Corporation architect, was deputed to de- |hood belonging to the estate, and Tercrosset, 
sign and carry out the various architectural pear Gilsland, was fixed upon; bat on an examina. 


with the newer and more extensive works, and features of the park, and the contract for these tion it was found that although admirable in 


the total cost of the Swansea water supply 
amounts, in round numbers, to about 160,5001. 
The total revenue derivable from this vast out- 
lay is said to be but little more (after deducting 
the cost of repairs and working expenses) than 
83,5001. a year. The Cambrian asks: Is it 
posible that the giving 500l. as a bonus for the 
early completion of the works led to too great 
haste in the laying of the service-pipes? The 
works were planned by Mr. Rawlinson, C.E. ; 
were carried out by Mr. William Williams, con- 
tractor, under the personal superintendence of 
Mr. Cousens, the town surveyor; and a clerk of 
the works was employed. 








ACCIDENTS. 


Oxe of the men engaged at the New Gas Works, 
neur Barking, went down a well to measure the 
depth of water. It appears that the well was used 
for the purpose of draining the land, and before 
he had been down long he was suddenly seen 
by those above to stagger and fall. One of his 
companions, in spite of all past experience and 
warning, instantly went to his rescue; but the 
poor fellow shared the same fate. Undeterred | 
by this, a third, fourth, fifth, and sixth went 
down (!), but only with the same sad results,—_ 
all falling victims to the foul air contained in the 
well. After a short time another man, pro- | 
vided with a diving-dress, was lowered, and suc. | 
ceeded in bringing them up. A medical man, | 
after four hours’ laborious work, succeeded in | 
recovering two of the seven. 

Two Men buried alive at Cambridge. — A} 
number of men were engaged in excavating for | 
a sewer for a house about to be erected in the | 
immediate vicinity of Parker’s-place. They had, 
reached a depth of about 11 ft., when the earth 
at one side suddenly caved in, literally buryiog 
three men. The most strenuous exertions were 
made by their fellow-workmen for their release, 
and one, who was in an upright position, was 
got out alive, and is now ina fair way of recovery. 
The other poor fellows, who were in a stooping 
position, were quite dead when extricated. At 
the inquest the jury, after a long deliberation, 
returned a verdict of “ Accidental death,” and 
expressed the opinion that due caution had 
not been exercised by one of the men, named 
Moore, who had objected to the shoring up. 

Fall down a Well 25 ft. deep.—A curious acci- 
dent, fortunately unattended by serious conse- 
quences, has happened at Writtle. It appears 
that Mr. Henry Tanner, jun., plumber, of Chelms- 
ford, was engaged in repairing the suction-pipe 
belonging to a pump-well in the kitchen of a 
house, when a bearer or plauk stretching across 
the well, upon which he was seated, broke in 
two, and he was precipitated to the bottom, a! 
depth of no less than 25 ft. Fortunately, the’ 


} 





| 
i 


well contained about 7 ft. of water, and this BO | 


was undertaken by Mr. Samuel Campbell. Mr. | colour and very darable, it was too coarse in the 
Peake obtained the contract for the different prain to admit of that fine polish and carving 
iron fences in and around the park ; and Messrs. | which the nature of the work required. R-courge 


| other agricultural works, fences, &c. 


Morton & Co. got the execution of the fence by | 
the side of the equestrian drive in Priory-road. 
About 63 acres of the park land, on the upper 
side, adjoining Anfield-road, have been reserved 
as building sites, and several plots have been 
already sold, one pair of villas already being 
seen rising out of the ground. About seven 
acres have been devoted to an ornamental lake, 
and the remainder is occupied by a terrace ride, 
lawns, plantations, walks, &c. Of the total 


|estimate an amount of about 19,0001. has been 
| expended on ground work, drains, planting, &c. ; 


and the rest has been required for cottages and 
A com- 
plete set of working sheds and a reserve garden 
are provided in the neighbourhood of the 
superintendent’s house ; and retiring-rooms and 


other conveniences both for men and women are | 
attached to the foreman’s cottage at the top of | 


Mill-lane. Stanley Park is the smallest of the 
three principal Liverpool parks, the contents of 
which, in statute acres, are :— 

STANLEY PARK. 


NEWSHAM PARK, SEFTON PARK. 


Total Buildin Total Buildmg Total Building 
area, land, area. land. area, land. 
374, and 
100 62 160 about 8} 382 113 
sold, 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Arbitration in Germany.—The committee of | 


theGerman Chamber of Manufacturers at Leipsic 
have resolved to form societies of manufacturers | 
in the chief centres of German industry, for the 
purpose of furthering the interests of the work | 
men, keeping the peace between them and their 
employers, and settling any differencee which 
may arise between them by means of friendly | 
compromise. 
Strike of Bricklayers’ Labourers at Wolver- 
hampton.— A new town-hall, with police barracks, | 
cells, quarter sessions and police courts, and 
council-chamber, are being built on one site in 
Wolverhampton at a great cost; but nearly all 
the work has been stopped by the action of the 
bricklayers’ labourers. These men are now 
being paid 4d. an hour, or 183s. 10d. a week, fory 
they leave at noon on Saturdays. They have 
turned out, however, because their em ployer, Mr. 
Horseman, of Wolverhampton, builder, will not 
give them another }d. per hour, for which they 
have given a week’s notice. Mr. Horseman 
claims that any notice of alteration now, in 
wages, should have been given last March, and he 
is taking steps to resume operations by means 
which will render him to a large extent inde- 
pendent of the labourers. There is coming to 
Wolverhampton from Manchester a steam engine 


| stand, 


hed therefore to be had to the well-known quarry 
of Prudab, in Northumberland. The statue ig 
now in the hands of the bronze founder. It 
will be 8 ft. 3 in. iu height. His lordsbip, 
habited in the robes and insignia of the Order 
of the Garter, is represented in a standing 
position, the hand resting on a book. The entire 
cost of the memorial will amount to abont 800/. 








THE BUILDING ACT. 


S1z,—Your correspondent, Mr. Gundry, seems to have 
lost sight of the special reasons which induced the Legis- 
lature to frame the exi.ting regulations with respect to 
wiodow sashes and their frames; and [ for one should 
greatly regret to see so useful a regulation superseded. 
I believe am right in saying that many of the provisions 
of the present Act were fr in accordance with the 
| Opinions expressed by the late Mr. Braidwood, and were 
—- directed to the prevention of accidents by fre. 
hat, | would ask, cam be more dangerous to property 
or the lives and limbs of persons engaged in subduing & 
| fire than burning window-trames falling outwards in of 
| inwards? The object of setting these frames 4} in. back 
| from the external face of a wall, is manifestly in the case 
| of fire to prevent their falling out, and thas becoming 8 
soarce of danger. 

| With ray es to the question of taste, that I am quite 
content to leave in other hands, and wonld merely remark 

| that safety ought to be the first consideration ; the other 
advantage mentioned by your correspondent of placing 
the glass as near as a to the exterior surface, can 
almost always be ed by epleyieg or 
chamfering the window jambs, wasp PowsE. 
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“AN ARCHITECT'S BILL.” 


PECK v. LINCOLNSHIRE AND NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
UNION SCHOOLS, 


Siz,—An extract from the Lincoln Journal appears 
under the above heading in your impression of Mxy 7th, 
and it is, as you will presently see, so manifestly unfair 
to our client, Mr, Peck, that we have no option but to beg 
insertion in your next number of the fae:s as they reall 
We will not inquire from whence the Lincoln 
Journal derived ite inspiration ; it is sufficieat to bear in 
mind that London architects of success are not always too 
popular with their country brethren, The facts, as briefly 
as we can put them together, are these. Mr, Peck’s plans 
were accepted by the managers, who, however, eventu 
abando: their scheme in toto, Thies was done in Mare 
1869. Before the abandonment, Mr, Peek was instru 
to prepare plans and estimates in accordance with instruc- 
tions given, so as to ce the accommodation, and he 
pow After the abandonment, Mr, Peck’s account § 
as follows :— 


Commission on 13,330/., being estimate of 





‘ expapaiiare vai siacessunkeeeneaea aniadaverineiaensiet £666 10 0 
urveyor’s charges for aring quantities 
aud hehogventty saseeu ii ae woasaunntety 21419 0 
Commission on 9,140/. for fresh plans acd 
estimates, and various attendance on meet- 
ings and at Poor Law Board........c00000000 . 238 00 
Dotahy .c..csoeresee €1,119 9 0 


Under the circumstances of abandonmeot, Mr. Peck 


expressed his willingness to waive the last item at the 
especial request of the clerk tu the Bosrd. He did this, 
however, in contempla'ion of a prompt setiement of the 





and other apparatus, by which the bricks wiil be 


reference 


; this not takiog place, he assented toa 
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to arbitration, and the terms of reference were placed in 
our hands to settle with the solicitor to the Board, Mr. 
Tweed, of Lineoln. We naturally i on the full 
amount of claim going before the arbitrators, and this being 
refused, after a month and ten days’ most patient waiting 
and correspondence, which, in justice to Mr. Peck, 
should be seen in extenso, we sent Mr. Tweed a writ for 
acceptance of service, After several days’ further delay, 
Mr. Tweed returned the writ, complaining of its havin 
been issued, and declining to accept service, which we h 
to effect on Mr. Clements, the Clerk to the Board, all 
pan to expense. We had on several occasions in- 
4 i of Mr. Tweed the corporate appellation of his 
oard, without success; but after the action was com- 
meneed he that it should have been brought 
against the man«gers personally ; and, strongly desiring to 
avoid personal annoyance to those gentlemen, we ed 
him again and a to accept service forthem, A: 
nearly a month's er delay, we from Mr. Tweed 
that he had no instructions; and on the 4th of February 
we wrote to the Chairman of the Board, Sir Glynne 
Gregory, a long letter, recapitulating the facts ; and, in 
our desire to avoid making and giving needless 
annoyance, we suggested that he and the Vice-Chairman 
should instruct.s solicitor to appear for them in the name 
ofthe Board, This was acted on, and Messrs, Beaumont, 
of Grantham, gave the required undertaking ; Sir Glynne 
e arehdeacon, Trollope, were consequently 
not served with copies of writs, as is most incorrectly and 
unfairly stated; but by their own choice those gentlemen 
represented the whole Board for the reasons and in the 
manner we have stated. A good deal of correspondence 
afterwards ensued between Messrs. Beaumont and our- 
selves with a view to settlement, and the sum of 6911. was 
offered in full discharge of Mr. Peck’s claim. We de- 
clined this on the strong advice of leading architects we 
consulted ; and at our instanee the trial was postponed 
from the first to the second sittings in Easter Term, in 
order, if possible, to settle without either side being put 
to the expense of delivering briefs. Eventually, sick and 
tired of the delays, and, like all professional men, most 
unwilling to go into court, Mr. Peck, entirely ageinst our 
advice, insisted on receiving the sam just named in settle- 
ment, and this after a delay of over a year after the 
abandonment of the scheme, Mowoxron & Co. 
Gray's Inn, 





ARCHITECTS’ ACTIONS. 


Tux long-pending Chancery snit between Mr. C. J. 
Richardson and Mr, Whatman, M.P., relative to buildings 


at Queen’e-gate, was, on the 29th of April last, in the Rolls | 
Court, decided in favour of Mr. Ricbardson, who obtained | 


the decree, after a very short discussion. The whole of 
the Buildings are ordered by the Court to be sold. 

The action first came into Court on the 26th. 800 
letters were produced in court. Sir Richard Baggalley, 
defendant's counsel, asked if a compromise could be 
effected, as the case was avery complicated one. Mr. 


_ Richardson assented, naming 2,0007. Time was allowed 


for him to consult and advise Mr. Whatman. On his 
refusing any compromise, the case eame on directly 
afterwards, 








NEWTON’S OBSERVATORY. 


S1n,—Does the notice at p. 374 refer to the erection 
lately on the top of the house in Orange-street ? And if so, | 
is John Timbs (I believe no mean authority) correct | 
in his description of the same in his ‘‘ Curiosities of | 
London ?” 

1 quote from memory, not having the book handy, but | 
I think he says that “ this Observatory, popularly believed | 
to be Newton’s Observatory, is not so in fact, having | 
been built by a Frenchman, a subsequent tenant of | 
Newton’s House.” The paragraph in the Builder states | 
that the Observatory is to be sold for the low sum of 5001, | 
or gui > @ proposal is made to purchase the same, | 
and present it to the nation 3; also that some Americans are | 
likely to speculate on the purchase. 

Are these Americans the parties who have purchased 
the erection in question very recently for something less 
than 100/,? Ifso Il must admire the cuteness of 

Ovr Amueican Cousin, 











CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Turnworth.—The ehurch here has been re- 


completed, the original plans having been| gentleman, was given by his own children ; it 
prepared by the late Mr. John Hicke, of Dor-| is by Messrs.Hardman. Theseats in the chancel 
chester. The builder was Mr. Augustine Green, | occupied by the choir are carved out of cedar 
of Blandford. ‘The carving was by Meesrs.| grown on the estate. The pulpit is of carved 


Boulton & Son, of Cheltenham. 

Boyton (East Suffolk).—A greater proof of the 
extent to which the work of church restoration 
is now being carried out could not be given than 
the fact that it has reached the out-of-the-way 
little parish of Boyton, the church of which has 
been re-opened, after being almost re-built. 
The church is dedicated to St. Andrew, and 
must have been founded at a very early period ; 
but the structure now opened contains very few 
relics of the original building. The chancel has 
been rebuilt at a comparatively recent date, but 
in a style that was thoroughly debased. The 
whole church was mean and unsightly in the 
extreme. Now it has been almost entirely 
rebuilt. The tower, which alone has not been 
rebuilt, belongs to the Decorated style, and the 
new work is Decorated in character. Externally 
the walls of the tower have been cleaned, and a 
new plain stone parapet put up. The new part 
of the church consists of the nave, with south 
porch, and north transept, and chancel. The 
walls are flint, with white stone dressings. The 
roof is tiled. The present building is some 15 ft. 
longer and 4 fc. wider than was the old church. 
Internally the roofs of nave, chancel, and 
transept are open and of varnished deal. In the | 
north wall of the nave are two two-light windows, | 





oak and rosewood. The west window is a sub- 
scription one, in memory of the late Mr. Edward 
Estcourt. The work has been carried out under 
the direction of Mr. Wyatt, the architect, by 
Mr. Brown, of Tetbury. 

Speldhurst.—The chief stone of the alterationg 
of the parish church here has been laid. The 
alterations will be in the body of the edifice, the 
old tower (which will have a new top put on, if 
fands are forthcoming) being left standing. The 
body of the church will be of the Early English 
style of architecture, from designs made by 
Mr. J. O. Scott, with a nave and one broad aisle, 
and it is sapposed it will accommodate 420 per. 
sons. The cost is estimated at 8,5001. Mr. 
Constable, of Penshurst, is the builder, and Mr. 
John Wheeler is the clerk of the works. 

Cerne Abbas (Dorset).—The church here hag 
undergone considerable alteration and repair, 
and has been re-opened for divine service. The 
architect employed was Mr. Wyatt, the diocesan 
architect; and Mr. Northover and Mr. Byles 
were the builders. The stone for dressings and 
the carvings required in the restoration were 
provided by Mr. Chapman, of Hamhill. The 
pews have been remodelled. The panelling of 
woodwork has been removed from before the 
west window, and the lofty panelled arch thrown 


and there are the same number in the south wall. oper. The nave and aisles are approached by 
In the transept gable wall is a two-light window, | panelled doors of oak, which, when closed, fornz 
whilst the chancel is lighted by a three-lighteast an apartment for the ringers of the five bells 
window and two single-light windows in both the | with which the tover is furnished. Another 
north and south walls. The nave and transept feature of the restoration is the removal of the 
are benched with open deal benches, and those | dead wall which formerly extended from the 
of the chancel are of oak. Mr. Wm. Smith, of ' rood-screen to the ceiling, hiding the east 
| London, was the architect, and the contract was| window, in which are many pieces of old 
taken by Mr. W. G. Cannold, of Ipswich, for | stained glass. The rubble masonry which filled 
9961., exclusive of the restoration of the tower, | the space above the rood-screen has been re« 
|which came to 1181., and some extra work, | moved, and a moulded chancel arch, 16 ft. in 
|which brought up the total to 1,2321., besides the span, has been inserted. A serious obstacle 
| the old materials, worth abont 80l., 60 that the | existed in the way of constructing this arch, ag 
| total cost of rebuilding the church has been a the rood-screen, over which it has been built, 
little over 1,3001. divides the chancel from the nave between, and 
Cransley.—The parish church here has been / not, as is usually the case, at the pillars support- 
| re-opened for divine service, after a restoration. ing the arches of the roof. Two of the panels 
|The old high wainscot around the chancel, by | had, therefore, to be cut away on either side, 
_which it was rendered dark and gloomy, has | and abutments built on which to raise the chancel 
been removed. The choir-seats and the prayer- larch. Over the rood-screen is a battlemented 
desks are of oak, carved, and the floor is laid | cornice. 
with Minton’s tiles. The roof, as also that of | White Colne—The church at White Colne, 
the whole of the church, has been taken off, but | which has during the past ten months undergone 
so much of the material (oak) as was sufficiently | extensive alterations and repairs, has been re- 
sound has been replaced, the new work required | opened fordivine service. The architect employed 
being of oak of English growth. The outer | was Mr. Charles Moxon, of London; and the 
covering (of copper and lead) of the whole roof | builder and contractor, Mr. Z. Rogers, of Earls 
has been made good, and underneath it has been Colne. In course of the restorations ancient 
placed a layer of dry hair roofing-felt. The! remains have been discovered, including some 
whole work has been carried ont from the! early paintings which were hidden under a thick 
designs and under the superintendence of Messrs. | coating of plaster. The old roof was found per- 
Slater & Carpenter, of London; and under the | fectly good, but the walls have been replaced. A 
eye of Mr. Lucas, as clerk of the works. The! painted window, the subject being Christ blessing 
builders engaged on it were Messrs. J. & G.| little children, has been put in at the west end 








opened after restoration. The operations which 
have now been brought to a termination consist 
of an entire rebuilding of the church, with the 
exception of the tower. The plan of enlarge- 
ment may be approximately desc:ibed as the 
erection of a nave, chancel, and porch, covering 
the whole site of the old structure ; a north aisle 
aud a chancel aisle being built on new ground 
taken in from the churchyard; a vestry is 
screened off at the east end. The tower is the 
only portion of the original edifice left standing. 
An examination of the few fragments of work 
in the old church walls—and chiefly of a 
window on the north side—which were at all 
characteristic of a style, determined the architect 
in his choice of Early English features as the 
type that it would be desirable to follow in the 
new design. The new church affords sitting 
accommodation for about 150 persons, including 
the school children, for whom seats have been 
fitted up under the tower. The roofs of the 
nave and aisles are open-timbered, and supported 
by framed trusses, which in their turn spring 
from carved stone corbels in the walls, The 
chancel roof assumes a polygonal shape, the 
angels being emphasised by moulded ribs divid- 
ing the whole surface into panels. The use of 
cathedral glass in the windows softens the light 
of the interior. Mr. G. RB. Crickmay, of 





Weymouth, was the architect under whose 
superintendence the building was begun and 


Henson, of Kettering; the carving having been 
done by Mr. Gregson, of Northampton ; the car- 
penter’s and joiner’s work by Mr. W. Henson, of 
Finedon ; and the ironwork by Messrs. Mobbs & 
Co., of Northampton. The cost of the work is 
2,0001. 

Isham, near Kettering —The church here has 
been re-opened after a restoration under the 
superintendence of Mr. W. M. Fawcett, of Cam- 
bridge, architect. The builder was Mr. Day, of 
Bedford ; the plumber, Mr. Downing, of Finedon. 

The high pews have been replaced by oak 
seats. The west arch, which was blocked up, 
has been thrown open. There are new roofs to 
the chancel and nave, and in part also to the 
side aisles. The walls have been freshly plastered, 
and the pillars and arches have been scraped, 
and, where necessary, restored. A new heating 
apparatus, by Mr. Gidney, of East Durham, has 
been put in. The cost of the restoration has 
been about 2,0001. 

Long Newton.—The parish chureh here has 
been reconsecrated. The edifice has been en- 
larged, chiefly at the cost of the Right Hon. T. 
H. 8. Sothern Esteourt and the rector. Our 
space will not admit of a fall account of all the 
alterations, additions, and decorations, but we 
may mention one or two things done. The 
chancel, where the priocipal enlargement has 
taken place, is embellished with two stained 
glass windows. The east one was erected by 
“The Family,” in fulfilment of a wish expressed 
by the late rector, the Rev. Edmund Estcourt ; 
the style, like the building, is Early English. 
The north one, in memory of the same reverend 





of the church at the expense of the vicar. A 
great change has been made in the interior of 
the building. The old coating of plaster and the 
top of the old tower being in a very bad condi- 
tion, it was found necessary to rebuild the belfry 
window and string-course, and a shingle spire of 
30 ft. in height has been added. The old porch 
has been replaced with an entirely new one com- 
posed of stone and flint. For want of fands the 
chancel has not been completed. In the nave of 
the church, we may state that in lieu of the pews 
open benches have been substituted, and that 220 
persons may now be accommodated. The cost of 
the restoration as at present completed is nigh 
7001., and a further sum of 2001. is yet required. 

Waltham St. Lawrence.—The new concrete 
charch of All Saints here has been consecrated. 
The site, which occupies 1 rood 2 perches, 
was given by Lord Braybrooke. Mr. J. Sharp, 
jan., of Waltham St. Lawrence, was the 
architect, and Mr. R. Lawrence, of the same 
village, was the builder. The entire cost of the 
church, which is intended to be a chapel of ease 
to the parish church, is 9301. The church is 
built in the First Pointed style, and consists of 
nave, chancel, apse, north and south transepts, 
and open wooden porch at south entrance, with 
a bell-tarret at the west end. The walls on the 
exterior are of red brick, slightly relieved by 
black bands, and in the interior of concrete 
block in imitation of stone. The mullions, 
splays, hood-moulds, string-courses, and corbels 
are all of red brick, and were moulded by the 
builder at his own kiln from the drawings of the 
architect. In the apse, with its coloured win- 
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dows, there are three single lights, the centre 
one being filled with a stained-glass figure of the 
Saviour. The side lights are filled with stained- 
glass figures of St. Peter and St. Paul. The 
walls are composed of concrete blocks, and the 
timber roofs are stained and plastered between 
the rafters. The chancel and transept arches 
are of stone, with carved capitals and corbels. 
The church will seat 180 persozs. 








DISSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 

Bath.—Hayhill new chapel has been opened. 
The style is Gothic, of the thirteenth century. 
Owing to the difficulties of the site the ground 
plan of the building is of an irregular character, 
the ends not being parallel, and the sides con- 
sequently of different length. The end facing 
Bladad’s-buildings forms the front of the chapel, 
and this is divided into three compartments by 
two counterforts, which each terminate in a 
pinnacle. The interior of the chapel consists of 
nave and two aisles, with a chancel, or sanc- 
tuary, which is divided from the rest of the build- 
ing by a large semicircular arch supported on 
Pennant columns. Over the chancel arch is a 
circular coloured window, consisting of a central 
light surrounded by ten smaller ones. The bays 
on either side are six in number, the arches 
springing from round iron columns, which have 
capitals, but no bases. The clearstory windows, 
which on one side number five, and on the other 
four, each consist of three lancet lights. At the 
back of the chancel, bebind the pulpit, is a 
simple three-light window of tinted glass, with 
coloured borderings. 
the aisles and at the end over the entrance. 
Seating has been provided for 650; the seats are 
open, and of varnished pitch pine. The archi- 
tects were Messrs. Wilson & Willcox; Mr. Bladwell 
contracted for the masonry ; and the woodwork 
has been supplied by Mr. Rideout. The glazing, 
plastering, and tiling were contracted for by 
Mr. Backhouse. 

Oldham.—The chief stone of a Primitive 


Methodist Chapel and Schools has been laid in| The objects of this association are excellent. | 


Henshaw-street. The chapel, when completed, 
will accommodate 1,000 persous, exclusive of the 
orchestra, the measurement being 29 yards in 
length, and 174 yards in width. The school- 
room will hold 1,000 children. 
is to be 21 yards long by 13 yards wide. In con- 
nexion with the chapel there will be a minister’s 
vestry and a choir vestry, and in connexion with 
the school an infant school-room, library, and 
seven other class-rooms. Mr. John Wild, of 
Oldham, is architect, and the different contracts 
have been Jet as follows:—Excavating work to 


Galleries are erected in| 


as inadequate, and the effort must be to raise 
10,0001. Subscriptions were promised in the 
room amounting to 3,0001. : 
Birmingham.—A new building for the National 
Provincial Bank has been erected at the corner 
of Bennett’s-hill and Waterloo-street, at a cost of 
15,0007. The premises stand partly upon the 
site of the old bank. Externally, the building is 
of Wrexham stone. The windows, nine in 
number, have been fitted with wrought-iron 
grilles. The bank is entered by an open vesti- 
bule at the corner of Bennett’s-hill, the roof of 
which is carved with four sculptured groups, 
representing the principal industries of the town, 
viz., the small-arms trade, iron and glass work- 
ing and iron moulding. Upon the floor of the 
‘vestibule is a star, designed in slate, marble, 
granite, and stone, with a garter of white marble 
| in the centre, bearing the titleof the bank. The 
‘banking-room is 70 ft. by 32 ft., and the floor, 
‘together with the lobby, is paved with Minton’s 
/encaustic designs. Pilasters of Devonshire 
‘marble, with decorative capitals, separate the 
| windows; and from the ceiling, which is divided 
into ornamental panels, hang three gas pendants. 
| The wood fittings,—counters, desks, &c.,—are of 
‘polished mahogany. The rooms, or safes, for 
holding securities, bullion, and books, are fire 
and burglar proof. For heating the building, 
| Phipson’s hot-water principle has been adopted. 
|The bank was designed by Mr. J. Gibson, of 
London, and was built by Mesers. W. & J. 
| Webb, of Birmingham. Bank extension just 
| now seems to be the rage in Birmingham. The 
| National Provincial makes the third new bank 
| opened in the town within a year; and another, 
Lloyd’s, is in course of erection in Ann-8treet. 








Books Receibed. 


“Seconp Annual Report of the Edinburgh 
Association for Improving the Condition of the 
| Poor, 1869-70. Office, 69, Hanover-street.””— 








| They relate to the poor, but not to the paupers. 
| They seek to achieve these objecta by a thorough, 
systematic, and sustained house-to-house visi- 
tation by effective volunteers; a thorough inves- 


The measurement | tigation of every application for aid; giving | 


| what is most needed when it is most needed, 
jand for as long as it is needed; and en- 
_deavouring to establish among the legal and 
, voluntary charities some system by which, either 

by a common register or otherwise, they should 
_be prevented from overlapping each other. 
| Amongst the special objects in view are the 


Society.” This report was read at the general 
meeting of the Camden Society on May 2nd, It 
gives an account of the books printed by the 
Society last year, and of those they propose to 
print during the current year. The council 
announce that the General Index to the first 
hundred volumes of the Society’s publications 
by Mr. Gough, is about half done, and is steadily 
progressing. The Society will probably print 
some of those many historical documents which 
the new Government Commission are discoverin 
though others may be printed by the Govern. 
ment. 











Miscellanen, 


4& Wew Chureh for Rochdazle.—The 
corner-stone of St. Edmund’s Church, Falinge 
erected solely at the expense of Mr. Albert H. 
Royds, at a cost of 10,0001., has been laid. The 
ceremony was performed with Masonic honours, 
Mr. Royds is a P.G.M. of Worcester and a 
D.P.G.M. of East Lancashire, and the Masons in 
the district, appreciating his munificence, took 
advantage of the occasion to muster in very 
large force. The church will be well situate, on 
a plot of land between the Spotland and Falinge 
roads. The edifice will be cruciform in plan, 
having a massive central tower, with lanthorn 
and angle-turret; a nave and chance! (on the 
south side of which is the Founder’s Chapel, and 
‘on the north side the vestry) and a western 
/porch. Accommodation will be provided for 
|about 750 persons. There will be a circular 
| staircase, with a conical roof, leadirg to the 
small western gallery. The style will be deco- 
rated Gothic. The east window, of five lights, is 
to be filled, as are also many of the other win. 
dows, with richly stained glass. The western 
facade will contain a large rose-window. The 
| side windows will be traceried. The two prin- 
cipal entrances will be in the south transept and 
at the west end of the church. The arches sup- 
porting the tower inside will be carried upon 
| massive granite columns. The charch will be 
| built throughout of Yorkshire stone. The organ 
| will be placed at the end of the south transept, 
| the organist and choir being seated in the body 


| 


‘of the church. The seats will be open benches. 











|The church will be decorated, both externally 
|and internally, with various Masonic symbols. 
| The contract has been taken by Messrs. Ellis & 
| Hinchliffe, and Messrs. Medland & Henry Taylor, 


| of Manchester, are the architects. 


Shocking !—Sir: An interesting lecture on 
| “ Electricity: its P and Fature,” was 


Mr. J. Spencer; mason work to Messrs. Hey- removal of pbysical as well as moral nuisances | gojivered in Chiswick school-room. The eudience 


wood & Son; brick-work to Mr. J. Partington ; 


from the abodes and neighbourhoods of the poor ; | 


| were requested to join hands: at this moment an 


joiners’ work to Mr. J. Dodd; flagging and slating the endeavour to procure employment for those | employé of the Duke of Devonshire entered, 


to Mr. D. Jackson; plumbing and glazing to 


| out of work ; and generally to improve the tem- 


Messrs. Hulme, Brothers; plastering, Mr. R.| poral condition and physical well-being of the 
Harris. The total amount of the tenders is| poor; foster habits of temperance, economy, and 
3,7341. 18s., which, with the architect’s fees, | cleanliness; disccurage mendicancy and idleness; 
would amount to upwards of 4,000/. The chapel | and encourage the education of the young. The 


| accompanied with a large Newfoundland dog. 
|He had him by the ear: we were positively 
electrified; the dog also. It doubled him up; 
‘howling and contortions denoted acute pain. 
The lecturer availed himself of this incident, and 


will be built of bricks with stone dressings. The | association bas made a euccessful beginning, and | informed us if the man baa held a small bird, a 


internal fittings are to be of pitch pine varnished. 
The whole of the seats both in the body of the 


'it is now in its second year of action. It is 


| very influentially patronised and managed, 





fly, or an insect, the shock would have killed it. 
| Mr. Editor, cannot this be spplied to useful 


chapel and in the gallery will be open benches “The Government of London: Speech of Mr. | purposes ?—to destroy ticks, which burrow in the 


with solid pitch pine bench-ends. The echool 
has its principal front towards Henshaw-street. 
It is intended to heat both chapel and schools 
with hot air. The architect is Mr. Jokn Wild, 
of Oldham. The entire cost of the buildings 
will be upwards of 4,000. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Winchester.— A new Town Hall and city 
offices are about to be erected in Winchester, on 
the site where the Globe Inn now stands. It 
appears that only 13 out of the 24 members of 
the Council are in favour of the propogal, and 
the choice of the site is described as“ 
miserable sacrifice of the interests and future 
of the city to petty and personal interests and 
ward jealousies,” as it is a situation in a decay- 
ing part of the borough from which trade and 
civic life have departed. 

Shefield.—The scheme for erecting a new 
building, in connexion with the Sheffield General 
infirmary, for the treatment of severe surgical] 
cases and contegious diseases arising therefrom 
has been brought before a full meeting of the 
governors. Plans were submitted for a building 
which would contain 40 beds, to be placed on 
the western side of the present house, the cost 
being estimated by the architect at 7,0001. This 
however, it was explained, must be looked upon 


S 


_ William Newton at the Metropolitan Board of 
Works on the Municipal Government of the 
| Metropolis.” Mr. Newton here discusses the 
| present and prospective state of the metropolitan 
| municipal government both in the City and out 
| of it. He is of opinion that the Metropolitan 
| Board are justified in going to Parliament and 
| aeking that the Board may be transformed 
into a greater municipal authority, be invested 
with greater power, and bear a name in better 
keeping with municipal authority—a name 
which would put it out of any one’s power to 
say that it was formed for the construction of 
works only. 


‘The municipal council of London [he remarks] would 
be a great power when invested with municipal powers and 
authority, with control over the whole of the metropolis 
in all things which concern the metropolis alike, and leaving 
to the district boar¢s those matters which more properly 
belong to them, and to the City of London the possession 
of its own charters, so yor as they relate to the City, and 
do not trench on any other portion of London. t it 
have its ep nee still, and let it enjoy its festivities as 
before ; but do not Jet it exercise authority over any por- 
tion of the metropolis outeide its own boundary : the whole 
of its authorities in that respect must be vested in the muni- 
cipal council. 1f that were so, you may leave the vestries 
and district boards to themselves; you may make some 
modifications, that is, where districts are too email; butlet 
the merely local government take the form it now occupies. 
ese It would be no unworthy ambition to aspire to 
be a member of a coun il governing a population as large 
as that which inhabited ail England at the time when 
Elizabeth sat upon the throne.” 


——“ Report of the Council of the Camden 





| body of sheep; to kill the vermin which cling 
|to hop-bine; to rouse out destructive little 
| quadrupeds in corn-ricks ? If applied to modern 
| third-class houses, erected at — per dozen 
| (one in for cash), and warranted not to stand 
|anybody’s use or abuse long, # test-shock 
might liken many in fate to Jericho's walls. 
The police could press a coil against violent 
prisoners to render them powerless. I hope to 
recur to this shocking subject shortly. We were 
delighted with the entertainment; only one 
dissentient—the dog.—R. T. 


Glasgow: a Suggestion.—The removal of 
the University to ite new site, on Gilmore-bill is 
now in active progress. The halls of the new 
museum are not nearly ready, but temporary 
accommodation has been provided in some 0 
the adjacent apartments. In connexion with 
this subject a correspondent points out that an 
excellent opportunity now exists for opening UP 
a new street in a direct line from the Union 
Railway Terminus (the old College Green) on 
the one hand, and the Glasgow Green and river 
Clyde on the other, intersecting the Gallowgate, 
by the present St. Mungo-street. Very little 


property would need to be demolished, we are 
informed; and such new thoroughfares are 
always desirable in a crowded city like Glasgow. 
The suggestion, at all events, may be worthy of 
consideration by the City Improvement Trast. 








| 
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America’s Greatest Ergineering Work.| Liberality and Public Spirit.—These are 
The proposed suspension-bridge over the Hudson | happily now-a-days no rarity. We have to report 
River, near New York, will extend across the| several recent instances. The Dake of Norfolk, 
river from Fort Clinton, on the west side, to| who lately made several liberal donations to 
Authony’s Nose on the east, with one clear span | Sheffield institutions, has intimated his intention 
of 1,600 ft., and an elevation of 155 ft. above | to subscribe 1,0001, towards the cost of a new 
high-water mark, The total length of the bridge, orphanage and industrial school between Worral 
including approaches, will be about 2,500 ft.,|and Oughtibridge, which is being erected by the 
The entire structure will be composed of steel Roman Catholics of this town and district. It 
combination truss and cable work, of great will be remembered that last year Mr. Robert 
strength and graceful appearance. There will Barnes, of Manchester, presented 10,0001. to the 
be four systems of twenty cables deeply rooted Manchester Infirmary to form the purchase- 
in the rock and abutments of the towers on money of Cheadle Hall and grounds for the pur- 
either side of the river. Each cable will be pose of a Convalescent Home. The same 
about 14 in, in diameter, interlaced and secured gentleman has just sent to the medical superin- 
by innumerable smaller cables, and will contain tendent of the home a cheque for 16,0001., which 
altogether 371,165,750 ft., or 70,302 miles of will enable the trustees to erect a new and more 
steel wire. The estimated weight of the iron | suitable building. Mr. and Mrs. Platt, of Duan- 
and steel in the bridge will be about 17,000 tons, ham Hall, have presented public baths to the | 
and the total suspended weight 9,651 tons. For people of Stalybridge. The cost of this con- 
the towers and approaches, 59,084 square yards siderate gift is 6,0001. Mr. A. H. Royds, as 
of solid masonry will be required. It is believed elsewhere noticed, has undertaken to defray the 
that the bridge, when completed, will be able to whole cost of a new church at Falinge, near 
sustain the aggregate weight of sixty locomo- Rochester, estimated at no less than 10,0001. 





Something New (?) for the Polytechnic. 
At a conversazione in Plymouth, Mr. J. N. 
Hearder, F.C.S., exhibited an electric apparatus 
of enormous power which he had made for a 
scientific amateur, and called an electric fulgu- 
rator. By means of this machine he could pro- 
duce sparks 3 ft. 6 in. long, and under certain 
circumstances even 9 ft. or 10 ft.,; even 15 ft. 
to 20 ft. might be attained. The sparks are 
zig zag, like lightning, and manifest themselves 
with a loud report. The principle is not 
new, although the scale is; Mr. Hearder having 
himself made one forty years ago. Could not 
localities be ozonised by means of the wholesome 
lightning thus got up in close seasons ? 


The Naples International Exhibition.— 
All who are interested in the-forthcoming Naples 
Maritime Exhibition will be glad to hear that 
the indefatigable author and antiquary, Colonel 
Giuseppe Novi, has prepared for the use and in- 
straction of visitors an illustrated descriptive 
work, which will materially assist them, and 
doubtless bring Col. Novi the credit he de- 
serves. The journal may be obtained at the 


tives, or more than six times the weight that 
can ever be crowded upon it at onetime. The} 
estimated cost of the work has not yet been 
announced. 


Opening of the New Street at White-| 
chapel.—This new street was formally opened 
to the public on Saturday in last week by the | 
chairman and representatives of the Metropolitan | 
Board of Works, under whose guidance and | 
responsibility the work has been carried out. 
The street, which is only 400 yards in length, but | 
has been constructed at a total estimated cost of | 
243,0001., including the cost of compensations | 
and purchases of property, connects Whitechapel 
High-street with Commercial-road, in line with 
the latter, sffording on the one hand clear access | 
to the City, and on the other hand a direct and | 
continuous line of thoroughfare to the East India | 
Docks. It supersedes the narrow and tortuons | 
channel of Church-lane. At Whitechapel, as at | 
Holborn, the engineer of the Metropolitan Board | 
of Works (Mr. Bazalgette) has had to clear the | 
way for the new thoroughfare by cutting through | 
blocks of old houses. The carriage-way is paved 
with granite, laid upon concrete; and bencath 


Proposed Breakwater at Hunstanton, “ice of publication in Naples, 109, Strada 

Zynn.—There is in course of construction on) oe aay tee = more — 

wile P : | bition that the Italian Government will despa 
ate Oh TAS planes, atjeeeNs to tig Sewly ‘to England a transport in June next, for the 


opened pier, a specimen length (50 yards) of a 
very simple, but it is said very effective, break- 
water, designed by Mr. Jackson, of St. Leonard’s- 
on-the-Sea, and constructed by Messrs, Aick- 
man & Spurr, ironfounders, Lynn. It consists of 
a kind of cellular wall or thick lattice of cast iron, 
fixed to piles driven into the sand, and rising two 
or three feet only. Notwithstanding this appa- 
rent insignificance of height, it is stated to be 
capable of completely breaking the force of the 
waves, while allowing the free passage of the 
water, but causing the sand and shingle to ac- | 
cumulate on the land side, so as to form a pro- | 
tection to the shore and to the base of the cliff, 
which is much needed. Mr. Jackson has also 
invented an extension of the device, by which it 
may be formed into a pier and promenade, 
and furnished with contrivances for bathing in 
the open sea in perfect safety, and quite out of 
sight of the shore, | 


Mechanics’ Institute, Margate.—On the 





purpose of conveying to Naples, free of all 
charge, the objects selected for exhibition. 


Quashing a Gift of £5,000.—Vice-Chan- 
cellor Malins has decided against the legality of 
the gift by Miss de Lancy, of 5,0001., for the 
erection of a fever hospital for Cheltenham. 
Miss de Lancy was very advanced in years, and 
shortly before she died she handed to her 
physician a chequa for 5,0001. for the purpose 
stated, which sum he held in trust. The Vice- 
Chancellor said the gift stood in the same posi- 
tion as if it had been a bequest by will, and the 
object of the Statute of Mortmain was expressed 
by the preamble to be, to prevent gifts for 
charitable purposes by dying or languishing 
persons. Three out of the four interested under 
the will raised no objection, it is said, to the 
gift. 

The Archaeological Societies.—The Con- 

ss of the British Archaological Association 


it, along the centre of the street, there is an movement of the Margate Branch of the Amal- wij) be held this year in Hereford, the first week 
arched subway of brickwork for the accommoda- gamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, a | of September. Mr. Wren Hoskyns will preside. 


tion of the gas and water p'pes. The contractor 
was Mr. J. G. B. Marshall, of Whitechapel. 


The Proposed Abattoir at Bolton Bridge, 


Mechanics’ Institute will be probably obtained | 
for Margate. At the close of the Friendly | 
Society’s conference, a meeting of the members | 
of the proposed “ Mechanics’” Institution was | 


Bradford.—At a meeting of the Bradford held. Mr. M. H. Judge was elected Honorary | 
Abattoir Company, the plans of Messrs. Taylor Secretary, and it was resolved:—“ That the | 
& Garthwaite, architects, sent in for competition’ Hon. Sec. do call another meeting of the} 
under the motto ‘‘ Economy,” were selected by members for the further election of officers, and | 
a large majority, and instructions were given to | to decide as to the opening of the Institution ; | 
the architects to prepare the contract drawings such meeting not to be called within three weeks | 
as soon as possible. The plan of the building of this date.’ The members present generally | 
proposed is of a plain and simple character. The expressed themselves to the effect that by the 
basement floor of the building is to be elevated commencement of next winter, a very good in- 
by sleeper walls, 4 ft. above the ground, to keep stitution might be opened, if all would assist to 
out the flood water of the Bradford Beck. The! their utmost in advocating its claims to support 
drainage is to be entirely outside of the build- among their friends and neighbours. 


ing, and is to — through a gy pagan | Whe Oxford Architectural Society.—The 
os py ase — oa _ rales an ot age members of this society had their first excursion 
he 2 yey ° thee rs avoid fi ct Poe | for the season on Saturday last, the president of | 
the beck. ‘The whole of the abattoir buildings | !‘inity, who is also president of this society, 
are to be executed with stone exteriors, coursed | rena rt be ay a PP Bc oor = 
. . . © | . > 
and pointed, the interior to be executed in hard, /and its architectural and historical features 
calcined, pressed bricks, walled wethn come ar. pointed out by Mr. Bruton. Thence the party | 
ther as possible. ; The approximate estimate of proceeded to Oddington Church, where they | 
bes cost of erecting the agg Hamer ings he de were met by the incumbent, the Rev. G. Petch, | 
90 ows: —- Abattoir, 8,1000. 5 rp 1501 8) and here again Mr. Bruton pointed out the most | 
t oat hotel, 1,1501. ; stabling and shed, *~ | interesting features of the edifice. From Odding- | 
otal, 5,3001. ton, Charlton-on-Otmoor is only about & mile 


BHamilton-place and Park-lane.—In reply distant, and on visiting this church Mr. H. 
to Mr. Denison, in the House of Commons, Sir, Maxwell-Lyte pointed out its chief features. 


W. Tite believed the Metropolitan Board had | 

P Ape | Wew Town-hall for Spennymoor, near 

= be — aa wr yaapeee wb od Darlington.— Resolutions have been adopted 

wide, which would lead out into Park-place, | £0" the erection of » Town-hall, adjoining the 
‘ - | New Market, at Spennymoor. r. R. Dancom 

the present road being 35 ft. only. Tt was in-  Shafto, of Whitworth Park, has offered 1001, and 

be to take down Bir .Kdwa errisOn'8 | the difference has been made up in shares of 


' 


house and the stables at the back, as well as | 
two other houses, so that the road would be 
60ft. wide throughout, and in some portions 65ft. | 
They were under great obligations to the Mar. | 
quis of Conyngbam, for though a portion of the 
road was cut throvgh his garden, no objection | 
had been offered, the noble owner regarding 
the matter as a public improvemint. They 
were not to interfere with the garden at the end 
of Hamilton-place until after August, when the 
trees and shrubs could be removed without 
injury, 





5l. each. The hall will be 70 ft. in length, and | 
34 ft. in breadth, and will be fitted up for lectures, | 
concerts, balls, &c. There will also be two en- | 
trances, ante-rooms, and requisite conveniences. 
A provisional committee has been appointed to 
carry the matter into effect. 


Mangold Cake.—The letter on this subject, 
from Mr. Hugh Smith, bas led to many inquiries, 
especially as to the mode of preparing the cake. 
The writer being applied to, reminds us that it 
is a patented process. 





The Archzeological Institute will hold its meeting 
at Leicester at the end of July next, under the 
presidency of the Lord Talbot de Malahide. The 
chief objects of interest in the town of Leicester 
will be its Medieval churches, the Norman Hall 
of its ancient castle, the ‘‘ Newarke” of the 
castle, numerous Roman pavements, one being 
in situ, and the noted mass of Roman masonry 
called the “ Jewry Wall.” 


The Globe Theatre.—Mr. Herman Vezin is 
one of our best actors, and the “ Man o’ Airlie” 
affords him his best part. It is one of those 
personations that, once seen, remain fixed upon 
the memory, a thing complete, and of itself. 
The part requires considerable versatility,— 
humour, and pathos, youthfulness and old age 
are involved,—but Mr. Vezin is equal to all its 
requirements, and gives every phase with equal 
effect. The other characters are supported very 
satisfactorily ; and in the burlesque on “ Robert 
Macaire,” that follows, Miss Fanny Josephs, the 
manager, is bright and sparkling, and Mr. J. 
Clarke frightfally funny. 


Supposed Subsidence of Soil at Lynn.— 
It appears from recent observation that, owing 
to the Norfolk Estuary Works and other improve- 
ments in the main drainage of this district, the 
bed of the river is being continually lowered, 
and the fleets and streams running into it are 


following suit, so that the whole of the property 


adjacent to them indicates symptoms of settle- 
ment. The heavy “false front” of the Corn 
Exchange has for some years past been supposed 
to be settling outward, away from the building ; 
but it is now suggested that the building is 
rather sliding away from its front towards the 
river. 

The Free Church of England Move- 
ment.—The foundation stone of a Gothic struc- 
ture in connexion with this movement, will be 
laid in the course of the ensuing month, at 
Barn’s-green, near Horsham, where a gentleman 
has succeeded to an estate belonging to Sir 
Percy Shelley, and given a freehold site. The 
individual referred to at present resides at 
Plaistow, where it is intended to erect another 
similar church. Mr. Pepper’s contract (of Bed- 
ford), has been accepted. 
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~ —= ons on 
Discovery of Roman Altars.— ntly| Crystal Palace Baths Company.— 

Mr. Humphrey Senhouse dug up in a field at | new limited company is being formed, with 
Netherball, Maryport, thirteen Roman altars. | a capital of 12,0001, in 2,400 shares of 51. each. 
These altars are said to have been raised by the |The company purposes providing visitors —_ 
prefects or tribunes who commanded the Roman Orystal Palace, and inhabitents of the neigh- 
legions which were at one time encamped at | bourhood, with swimming and hot baths, to be 
Maryport. These troops are generally dezeribed | erected on an acquired site abutting on the 
as Spaniards. From one of the stones it is | Thicket-road. 

inferred that a regiment of volunteers had been; m6 oman Circus in Paris.—An inter- 
attached to the Roman camp st Maryport, and | \iow is understood to have taken place between 
the inscription upon it is believed by Dr. Bruce, 17 Chevreau and the Minister of Fine Arts, at 
of Newcastle, who has examined the remaims, which the resolution is said to have been come 
to be unique in England. to that these interesting relics should be pur- 





Iron and Steel Institute.—This institution, 
which was established last year at Middles- | 
brough, and now numbers 350 members, opened | 


chased, the nation and the city each supplying 
the sum of 600,000 francs. 


Drinking Fountain, Guilford-street.— 


ec 
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Richard Martin, Quantities supplied $ 

Fee A. Wight _ 
‘ . adesvunves sterserreereer heey S4S 15 0 
Hyde 2,339 0 09 
Parner Z BOMs  cccerevvesiasesencesaci 2,289 0 @ 
MORI, cies requtrecvsseabitccupetinsicee 2,238 0 0 
Pollard +o» -2,282 @ 0 
Chsppeil 2,200 0 0 
Hearle . mencbbineussonsoecseaceeses 2,145 0 6 
Ward - 1,995 0 0 








For two detached houses at Caterham, for Mr, 
Gienny, Mr, R. Martin, architect,  Queatit come 


plied :— 
Ward (accepted) £1,780 0 0 


For detached house at Kenley, for Mr, ¥ 
Richard Martin, architeet :— wang. Mr, 
Ward ( pted) sxevee £800 0 0 

















For sehool-room in the Brighton-road, Redhill, Surrey, 


4 | . | 
its annual meeting last week, at the West- Anew public fountain is in course of ereotion | "Torn R. Collett, architect:— 


minster Palace Hotel, under the presidency of | tly opposite the Foundling Hospital, Guil- | 


Mr. J. Bell. Various papers were read. In_ 
the evening a conversazione took place in 
the same building, at which interesting models | 
of machinery for the working of iron and 
steel were exhibited. On another day the 
members proceeded by special steamer to visit 
Chatham Dockyard, and the Gun Factory and 
Arsenal at Woolwich. 


Royal Architectural Museum. — On 
Satarday last a party from the Working Men’s | 
Club and Institute Union visited the Museum | 
under the guidance of Mr. E. Hall. Mr. G. G. Scott, 
R.A., Mr. Wallis, the Curator, and others, were 
present to furnish information. Sir Bartle Frere 
will lecture on Wednesday, the 25th, as already 
mentioned, on “ Modern Architecture in Western 
India.” Weare glad to hear it is intended to 
open the Museum on certain evenings in the 
week, which will shortly be advertised. The 
numbers attending the Architectural Art Classes 
are encouraging. 

Progress in the East.—The deep impresgion | 
produced upon the Sultan’s micd by his visit to | 
the West appears in a sensible speech of his while 
on a visit to the Sublime Porte, when he spoke of 
the necessity for progress, commercial, manu- 
facturing, and agricultural; and announced his 
intention to have plans and specifications pre- 
pared by engineers for a general system of rail- 
ways and roads thronghout his extensive empire. | 
The improvement of navigable rivers and har- | 
bours was also specially referred to. 


The late Mr. J. S. Mulvany, Architect. 
Mr. Malvany, whose recent death at the age of | 
fifty-seven, we have just now heard of, was a 
pupil of the late Mr. W. Deane Butler, and | 
son of the painter, the late T. J. Mulvany. | 
Mr. J. 8. Mulvany erected a large number of | 
buildings, especially club-houses and residences. | 
The Broadstone, Galway, and Kingstown Ter- | 
mini, and the Royal Irish Yacht Ciub-house, at 
Kingstown, are good evidences of his skill. 

| 
| 


Omnibuses and Tramways.—Vice-Chan- | 
cellor Malins gave judgment on Monday last in | 
the suit of the Liverpool Tramways Company | 
against the Omnibus Company of the same town. 
The Act permitted vebicles with ordinary wheels 
to use the tramways, but as it was alleged that 
the Omnibus Company had altered the gauge of | 
their conveyances in order to suit the rails, the | 
Tramways Company applied for an injunction, | 
and it was granted by the Vice-Chancellor. 


Gutrage at Oxford.—The library at Christ | 
Church, Oxford, has been forcibly entered from 
the windows by come foolish and evi! persons, who 
removed the statues of Dean Gaisford and other. 
notabilities whicl: adorn the interior of the build- 
ing, and, having conveyed them into Peckwater 
Quadrangle, a bonfire built of faggots and door- 
mats was kindled, and the statues, being placed | 
in the middle, were completely destroyed. 

| 

Opening of the New Hall, Inner Temple. 

We learn from the daily newspapers that 
Mr. Smirke’s Gothic hall, for the ‘Templars, of 
which we gave interior and exterior views and. 
plan, on January 8th, 1870, was opened on| 
Saturday last, by her Royal Highness the 
Princess Louise, accompanied by Prince Christian, 
and in the presence of the Masters of the Bench 
and other members of the Inn. 


St. Luke's Parochial Schools.—The chief 
stone of the new schools for St. Luke’s parish, 
London, has been laid. The site of the new 
schools is in Old-street, almost opposite the St. 
Luke’s Hospital. The building is to be in the 
Gothic style. The architect eppointed is Mr. 


Tover, and the contractor is Mr. Henshaw. The 
estimated cost is 4,0001, 





ford-street. It includes a female figure pouring 
water from a pitcher. It will be opened in the 
course of a few days. 


International Exhibition of 1871.—A 


prize of 401. (1,000 francs) will be given by her | 


Majesty the Queen for the best fan exhibited 
next year, painted or sculptured by a female 


artist of any nation, and under twenty-five years 


of age. 


King Robert the Bruce.—It is proposed 
to erect a monument to Bruce on the field of 
Bannockburn. An influential committee has 
been formed in London and in Scotland, who 
are obtaining a design from the artistic veteran, 
Mr. George Cruikshank. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral.—We are glad to hear 
that a conference has been held with reference 


to the completion of the cathedral, and a eub- | 
committee has been appointed to prepare and 


circulate a public statement. 


Portraits.—The head we give in our present 


number was drawn from a photograph produced 
by Mr. John Watkins. The successful likeness 
we recently published of Mr. Beresford Hope 


was from a photograph produced by the same| 
The drawings were made by Mr. T. 


good hand. 


Scott, and were engraved by Mr. John Knight; | 


both these gentlemen have made a characier in 
their speciality. 








TENDERS. 


For taking down part and rebuilding Railway Inn at 
Feltham, for Messrs. Farnells and Watson. Messrs, 
Walker & Elsam, architects, who supplied quantities :— 


ORE ED EET AEA £737 15 0 
Gibson Brothers ..........cccscsssssees 642 0 0 
RMIT series snithcciiniensnaguamapitimeveviil 639 0 0 





For alterations to four houses on Koyal-hill, Greenwich, 
for Mr E, Shailess, Mr. Henry Roberts, architect :— 


BL: <5.cicadeesabibingecasemstbeinanees £1,059 16 0 
PRONG cscs innsctcciitasestabecbiinkesess 876 15 0 
nN is osnsctstensininnaliniiaeyes 885 0 0 
Todd (accepted) ......ccccrseccceses 645 0 0 





For alterations to bar, &c., at the Castle Inn, Eltham, | 


for Mr. Edwerd Coppinger. 
tect :— 

I .sniicedasbvacnntiborcnssqatieuetinkebs £215 0 0 
1809 0 0 


Mr. Henry Kuberts, archi- 


Oe werneneeteaeeee 





For works at Orton Longueville, Peterborough, for the 
Marquis of Huntly. Mr. George Truefitt, architect :—~ 
Vine (B€Cepted)  cescoccovesccsoseses £1,076 0 0 





For new offices, Market Place, Reading, for Messrs. 
Button & Bons. Mesers, W. & J.T. Brown, architects :— 


PF OORGDD cv svninssavirasneacegsaiiansie £1,289 0 0 
AGUNG oon cians victsavoninivhadiibabes 1,367 0 0 
Matthews (accepted) ......cccceeee 1,355 0 0 





For elterations and additions to mansion at Deffryn 
(first contract), for the ight Hon. H. A. Bruce, M.P. 
Messrs. W. G. Hebershon & Pite, architects :— 


bc LM MELLO D IE i nee Le £4,850 0 0 
POET sn dniviiddvviusumivehinntinbeiaiiiee 4,307 0 0 
Retehe 0 BOB ies venititscsvoebiiveaics 3,987 0 0 
Belt RO. sisciesinncciccmcain ee 88 
Besven & Son . escrecsosese -aGbh © -O 
EOE snchsnenh cpicavicnemnonianiribranies 3,400 0 0 





For farm buildings at Buckland, Herts. Mr. W. 
son, architect :— 


Wat- 





GIMMON..,..,.. corners ceveresersrrecvessesese £1,238 0 0 
EOE 4s sactimecdchs uopebensebainations 1,189 0 0 
MRI eceikcnsitdigivsacsibbsssseccsdceine 1,637 0 0 





For farm buildings at Therfield, Herts. Mr, W. 
eon, architect :— 








For building a pair of houses in Bridge-street, Leather. 
head, for Mr. A. Lipscomb. Mr. F. J, Libble,architeet :~ 
B SMUD 4.0002). cer evrvsosisenresrenene Age 0 0 


WII rcxstrpsmataunid cies -- 1,449 0 0 
ONION concise ihisiincicscoeiinctigees 1,198 0 0 
Taylor & Clear tereerreeerers 1,080 0 0 





Fittings, 


£3410 0 
23:10 6 
6 00 


i 
| 
} 
i 








| For alterations at No. 23, Finsbury Circus 
| Messrs. J. Tarring & Son, architects :— . » B.C, 





Bishop. ‘ £446 0 0 
TAGE crccscnescovancssenticnessosoagitodeese 380 0 0 
CII oc sisccssevtivenrnes’ eeedciunceetes 370 0 0 
BODO vines ctdivisacnndbbasiashetiteisiins 342 0 0 





For main drainage and cther works, at Harstpierpoint, 











a Mr. B. H. Nunn, Surveyor. Quantities SUp- 
plied ;— 
OR iieiics ‘ £3,581 56 7 
Harris... 3,159 0 0 
Crockett 3,155 0 0 
Symonds 3,086 0 0 
Ford... 3,022 7 ll 
Cheesmen & Co 3,020 0 0 
endiens 2,999 0 0 
Bloomtield 2,995 0 0 
Hayward 2,820 0 0 
Goodair 2,757 0 0 
Young... iin 2,750 0 0 
Vickers & Crane + 2,747 0 0 
| PRDOROOUE 5s cnhediinsiinticscchansdion 2,644 0 0 





For warehouses, &c., at Rugeley, for Mr. Swainston 
Adamson. Messrs. R. Scrivener & Son, architects, Hanley, 
Quantities supplied :— 


DONOR: se siatntiinsigvenbctvnoeimnenpncigel £1,757 0 0 
BY REND sencssirclereapenibintornnas 1,639 0 0 
eS SME I AE ka SR 1,619 0 0 
OW DORE oes iidevaceiecresdevssssxs 1,500 0 0 
Sb Th ROR vcttaiiiincrepienvstins 1,450 0 0 
} MORIN ' ctcentnsnndinicewinneiesaiasans 1,400 0 0 
intascatsnsassainathente penton 1,390 0 0 





For china works at Hanley, for Mr. Charles Ford, 
Messrs. R. Scrivener & Son, architects, Quantities sup- 








plied :— 
ERG WOF csivisccvenisevveinns ... £3,891 0 0 
| BMBK IND. 200501 epeyecenessvesenspoesconpenese 3,860 0 
WUQOMEEMIRG oc csccinssoksbbspseccoosets 3,785 0 0 
j BOWER essen sssssece Rbinddbiciddsnseecs 3,733 0 0 
| eee siladinicaniabiincammaaiaes 3,685 0 0 
j Collis & Hudson secscccseeseeeccseees 3,659 0 0 
Bennett & Cooke ...........0...:0000 3,475 0 0 
OU iss dacs tnrsstniestecldletys necssavs 3,385 0 0 
| 


to be ereeted at Roehampton, 


For twenty cotta 
Messrs. Beeston, Sun, & 


Surrey, fur Earl Spencer, 
Brereton, architects ;— 





Easton Brothere .......... weeeecceses £3,828 0 0 

| Beckey & Holmes,,.....ccseseseeeees 3,691 0 0 

Wigmore ........ nahadeasoulans acca 3,599 10 0 
Aviss & Co. (accepted) ....00..+00 3,549 0 0 

{ 

| 


For carpenter and joiner’s, and ironmonger’s work at 
the New lown Hall and Markets ae. 
eveed £2,150 





Eassie & Co. . 
| Moreland (accepted Sie 0 

[The former contractor baving contracted for the whole 
, and failed, the Commissioners are carrying on the masonry 
| themselves. The contract for the whole was, in the first 
| instance, 7,2001,} 





| For the Countess of Huntingdon’s Chapel, North. street, 
| Brighton, Mr, Jobn Wimbie, architect. Quantities by 
ir, W. E. Stoner and Mr, Lansdown :— 





TNO ca s<sosiktrinsenrtevcumanetd £6,079 0 0 
PUDONG aioe sesosedssecine: skesweses 930 0 0 
| Cheesman & CO, .,.....scscsseseorere 6,854 0 8 
| Newman & Mamn............ccs00000 6,476 0 0 
Dove Brothers ..,...ecsssscoresseeseve 5,195 0 0 
Nightingale wasvegenhon poavbaceaysoroes 6,167 0 0 
Wilhcombe & Oakley .....0.0..0++ 6,050 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole.............----- 4,854 0 0 
Kilby Seeneceee 4, 0 0 
AUT GIT. <ccc vans <6 ceesvercaunanvoonsnbanees 4,720 0 9 
MRGAIOE 5036s ispchocteee: adacdenvecsoncs e © @ 
Myers & Sons (uccepted) ......... 4,428 0 0 


For the Walsall Improvement Commision rosds snd 























sewers. Mr. Boys, Borough Surveyor :— 
Gheiaitie acer a ee ee 
SOIR a is sc ctcnadentehacdnsansoassean’ 447 0 0 
Hughes ... ; 443 0 0 
Peake & liuriey (aceepted) ......... 419 156 0 
For two houses and shops, near Woking Station, Sarreys 
Mr. Henry Peak, architect :-— 
OD... n+ £691 10 0 
So IR Ee EE 690 0 0 
DOME BB 5. ois) cine csvsecoserernses 634 3 7 
WRIT conccohssianinbnendieiasioahontinns 660 0 0 
EGG clitscieieesi lasadieioteenbonds monies 625 0 0 
Harris (accepted) .....sccereeeee 6150 ° 























Petree 


| 


May 21, 1970.] 








THE BUILDER. 
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For the erection of Congregational church and lecture- 
room at Marsh-street, Walthamstow. Messrs. J. Tarring 
& ae architects ; i— 


il, Keddell, & Waldram......... 
Scrivener 3 i 
Patman & Fotheringham .....,... 4,331 
Shepherd... 4,237 
Browne & Robinson... 
WONT si ic vcocotsontecectnnee 


















ecoocoooososeo 
ecooeoeoooseo 





Killby 
Henshaw.... 4,040 
Bishop 3,907 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Models.~— Having: = diffieult roof to construct, I am anxious to 
make a model of the same. Perhsps one of your correspondents will 
be ki: d enough to inform me of the best article or comporition for 
the porpose that can be worked with a penknife,—B. ¥. 5. 

H.—L. H.—B. H. &.—A. B. A.—T. L.C.—T. B. & Co—R. P.—R. M_ 
—M. 4. J—Rk. L. B.—T. HW. OL. —F.—H, & Co—D,.—F. 0.—Povert y.— 
Julius.—T. R. D.—M. H. J.-C. J. B.—H. P.—W. BB. WH. N—3. & 
Son —B. & B.—X. Y. Z. (Portland cement cenerste, coated with 
Portiand cement, has been suecessfull y employed for the formution 
of ma't-kilm floore).—J R. (we shall be gl»d to bear for her),—T. & 
W. (eh«!l avpear).— J. P. (shall appear).—R. 8. (shall appear).—J. P 
{in type). EB 8. G. (depends oa terms of contract’.—H. B. 8. (will 
find an offieisl statement as tothe Halifax Bui'ding Society's Com- 
petition in our last). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &e., must be aecompanied 
by the mame and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication, 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, res's, of course, with the authors, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OWNS DRAINAGE and SEWAGE 


UTILAZATION COMPANY. 
Craremay— Sir Wall Wiseman, Bart. K.C. 
Acttne Excinser—Mr. Bailey Denton, Wilt-baite place. 

This Company prepares plaus, specifications, &e. and reports on 
plans already prepared ; supplies the funds necess-ry for the erecu- 
tion of the works, and if required, undertakes the exrcutiou of such 
works. The C mpany also undertakes to purchase lands for the 
ceception of sewage.— Particulars ebtaincd of Mersra, Bailey Denton. 
Son, & North, Whiteba'l place; or of Mr. HENRY DUULLEY 
COOPER, S.eretary, No. 41, Parliament-street, 5. W. 








RED HILL.—Fxcellent opening for a Builder or Contractor, or 
Others, requiring trade premises near a railway. Capital premises, 
erected for a buiid>r, comprising timber stor-, with joiner’s shop 
for 15 benches ove: My ‘stanie yard and swage cspitsl resi tenes, 
with 2 pari.urs, 4 b go od offices, and 
two cottages, The property, abuts on the Brigh’on Railway, from 
which a siding could be easly obtained, aad is approached from 
the Brighton-rvad, «bout vor so tale don two railway-stations. 
It is in band, and would 


k. JOHN LEES ts ; inatometedl to SELL 


by AUCTION at the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard London, on 
THURSDAY, MAY 26th, at TWECVB o’cluek, this capital PRO- 
PERTY, heid for about 97 years, atasmali reserved rent. A con- 
siderable part of the pwcbase: money may remain on mortgage. — 
Particulars may b+ bed of Messrs. MORRIS, STONE, LOWNsUN, & 
MORFKIB8, Solicitor, 5, Finsbury cireus, London; of Mr. M. REGIS, 
Sen. Red-hili; acd of Mr, JUHN LESs, Auctioneer aud Estate 
Agent, Reigate, Surrey, 


To Builders, Contractors, and Se Sean BBICKFIELD, 


UPCHURCH, t. 
ESSRS. JACKSON & BASSETT will 
SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises above stated, 

MONDAY, MAY 23rd, 1870, at ELEVEN for TWELVE o'clock ‘at 
noon, about 500,100 excelieut quality BRICKS, comprising stocks, 
pickings, and piace, bolted ia convevient iota Ais» immediately 
after the Sale of the abuve-pam.-d Bricks, on land near t» the said 
brickfield, about 8 acres of FLINTS, not dug, im coaveaient ots. 
The bricks are near to Chathem, ani Dov.r Railway 
Station at Rainbam, and also, wita the fliats, near to waver 
carriage.— Particulars, &e. of the Auctioneers Sting» urne. 


SPSOM.—Very eligible Freehold Building or Accommodation Land 
clove to the town, with fromtages to the Banstead aud College, 
Roads, within a — mivutes’ watk of railway stations in direct 

vv 


ESSRS. BEADEL are instructed to SELL 

by AUCTI 'N, at the MART, Toker house-yard, Loucon, on 
TUESDAY, the 3ist dayo MAY, at TWHLVE for ONK o'clock, 

several PLOTS of FRBEHOLD Lay most desira' 














building pu: poses, containing about 12 acres, at in a bigh 
state of cultivation as market garden grouad. land hes con- 
siderable frontage, and from its to the favourite town of 





Epsom is certain to be in demand for pailding purpores, and forms 
& good teevrity for the investment of capital.—Particalars. with 
plans and condi:ions of Sale, may be obtained of Messra. WO RD3- 
WORTH, BLAKE, & HARRIS, Sci Solicitors, Soath Ses house, Thread - 

needle-street ; ; of Mr. ALFRED SaVILUt, 3, St. Helen’s-piace, B.C. 
atthe Mart: andof Messrs. BEAD ol, 25, vreshamatreet, London. 


WALWORTH-COMMON ESTATE IMPROVEMENTS.— Third Letting 
of Building Land, including 51 valuable B iiding Sites for Private 
Houses, Shops, ‘Manufactusing P. YP on ae and a corner Tavern, 
With the prospect, almost certaia va Ney of licence from the 
Old-establighed House known a3 magee aud Chickens, which will 
be pulled down ; the whole being most eligibly situated opposite 
to Surrey-equare, and forming part of Alvey--treet, Thariow-treet, 
= h street, and two new streets to be called Luville-road and 

op wood-street, 


KSSRS. C. STUART BARKER & SON 


-& are favoured with instructions from the Guverno’s and G 

cians of st. Mary Newington, to LEC a FURTHER POMT:ON of of 
the WALWORTH COMMUN ESTATE, at the KLEFHANT and 
CASTLB TAV&KN, Ne on MONDAY, “AY 30:h, 
1870, at ONE tor TWO o'clock preci-ely.—Conei'ions and piana may 
be obteined of JOS#PH BURGESS, Esq. Vestry _ abworth ; 
of Mess. H. F, & E. CHESTER, Solicitors, 86, Ne wington-bu tts, 
S.E. ; at the Elephant and Castle Tavera, —- 8.8. ; and of 
the Auctioneers, 37, Kiog William-street, Londou Bridge, E.C., and 
1M, _Wa'worth-roaa, 8. EB 


10 BE SOLD, pursuant to an order of ths High Court of Chavecery 
mace in a cause of “* Collingbourne #. Mackrell,” with the appro- 
couthain Senenee Vice oe bir i Malius, to Wacs2 Court 

the cause is 


Me EDMUND - ROBLNS, the person ap- 


Pointed by the said Judge, at the AUCTION MART, Token- 
house-yard, in the City of Lonooa, on TUKRSDAY, the 24h day of 
MAY, 1570, at TWO o’cloes in the afternoom precisely, eligible 
FREFHOLD BUILDING LAND (iamd tax redeemed), situs e in 
Suthtieids, Wandsworth, in the couuty of Sasves, and offering 
choice aud actractive sites fur the of v id com- 
Prised in tbree different piots of avout haif perpen and en- 
Joyirg & large extont of froutage, wish e proportionate depth. These 

Plots abut ou or imme*ately acjvia the Avenue, West-biii, Meiro e, 
and other weil-kuuwn roads, a ene sirably 
Situa'e. Particulars, wita plau, may be bad (gratis) of Mr. — 
JOU RUALN, Be licitor, 8t, Paul’s-ch bers, 15, Pa 
of Mesum, PAKKE & POLLOUK, Bvutictior, 68, Lincel:.’s-ian- “aeian’ 
W.C. ; of Messrs, LETHBMADGK & 20M, Solci 25, Abiugdon- 
Street, Westminster, 8.W.; wt che Mart; aud of tr. ROBLNS, 5, 

we 


Waterioo-place, Pall-mall, 8. 
FRED. ERS, EDWARDS, Chief Clerk. 














bs be ag es teen na ag mg, Ae and a 
ere Stock, Horses, 3 anal Boats, Barge, Harness, _ 
T BE SOLD by AUCTION, 


R. J. 8. GOWER, on the PREMTSES, 
re WRDNBSDAYV. MAY 25th, 1870, at ONF o’ch.ch, 
ee esare, Fult. n & Co. who arere’inguishing the Canal 
Wharf Trade, 10 OAR? ond VAN HORSES. wine 4 and 2 ton coal 

vane, trel'y, town and spring c#rts, pony dennetts. two 30-ton canal 
bo ts, 65-ton open barge weighing machine, van, cart, patr-plated 
chaise, and pony harness, pat of powerful horss, trol y and harness, 
on 2 good contract to a we!!l-known firm.—On view two days prior. 
ee the Premises ; and of the Auctioneer, at his Reposi- 

2. 


THURSDAY next.—ASHFORD, Middlesex, on the Windsor line, 
South-Western [Railwav.—Bigible Freehold fond, suitable for 
bui'ding sites, heving front+gea to the very fine muin road between 
Staines and Ashford, abont a mile oe each of these stations, 
ceotees oro ee acd eburch, and about twomiles from 

ubury re ae = a ind 
ae reaistered ofeasible title, 


MESSRS. “DEBENHAM, TEWSON, & 


FARMFR wil! SELL, atthe MART, on THURSDAY. pext, 
MAY 2th, at TWO o’elock, about 24 acres of valuable FREEHOLD 
BiILDING LAYD, havirg important frontages to the Staines. 
read and the new road leading to Ashford «fation, viz, 10 lote, vary- 
ine.from an acre to an acre anda half each (ope lot), suitable for a 
god public-hou‘e, the otbers for villas, and a nearly square rlot of 
ahout 124 acres, having afr ntege of 685 feet to the new road, and 
forming « very deirabe sit» for larg residences or for a public 
sebou or insti'ution, The lots lie upon a solid bed of gravel, afford 
2008 facilities for drainage, and bave a capital water supply. Coa- 
veyane*s will be given o purchasers free of charge, ané three-fourths 
of the purchsse-money my, if wis el, remsia on mortgage for a 
term of years at 5 por cont. but mae he paid of at any time without 
netice.—Particulara of Me-sre, FAANK RICHARDSON & S4D’.ER, 
Solicitors, ade Golden- romnaes and of the Auct! ae 8, Cheapside. 








GRAY’S-INN-1 ROAD. _To Baier oe penters, Pianoforte Mak rs, | 


R. LFREW will “SELL by Auction, on 
the PREMISES, Rritannia-street, on MONDAY, Mc ¥ 22 cod 
TWELVE, a quavtity of PLANK~, dests, end bst ens, flooring, 7,000 | 
feet wide pire, 4,000 feet mahogany, time, sveemore, and birch, 8,00 
feet quartering, cut stoff, lath wood, 140 rexff)!d poles, 500 patisgs, 
‘adder-, new doors, two licht spring cart«,~h ow cases, &:.—Auction 
Offices, 2, Carcdingt: n-street, Hampstead-road, N. ¥, 





No. 21, Munster stree*, Regewt’s-park—T » Led and Glass Marcha ts, 
Colou. men, ond Other s.-—Be Order of Mr Laftwi-h, retiring. 


N R. LEREW will SELL by AUCTION, | 
on the above PRY MI-E4, on THURSDAY. MAY 26 and | 
following “ay, at TWELVE, the stock : eomprising ab ut 3 tors 
of Lead, Window-glase. Va nish White'ew?, Otte and Colours, Brss- 
work, Closet Barins, Colour, Mill Lathes, Diving Apporstas, Air and 
other Pamp-, Jib Crane, 2 Screw Prese:, and an intinity of articles 
appertaining to the trade Phaeton Cart, 2 Horse., a faw Lots of 
Fur: itare, sundries, &c.—Auction Offices, Cardington-st.eet, Hamp- 
stead-road. 
HACKNEY.—To Contractors, Builders, Carpenters, and Others 
R. LEREW will SELL by AUCTION, 
i on the PREWI°ES. Amhurst-rad, Hackney, am the 
Milford tavern, and near the Railway Station, on MO MAY 


30h, at TWELVE for ONR o'clock, the PLANT and *STOCK ofa 
RUILDER: comprising se:ff.ld poles, board and cords, put!ogs, 





ladders, wheels, blocks, fal's wind'a-s. mortising machine, 1,000 | 


yellow playles, deals aud hattens, 20,009 feet quartering, dry-cut 
stuff, mahogany. two sheds, counting-house, saw-pit, ten benches, 
iron railings, and other useful «tock.— May be view: d, and cataloxuss 
had on the Premises; and of the Auctioneer, 2, Cardington-street, 
Hampstead- oad. ; 








Now Publishing. in Monthly Parts, price 1s. each, 
E Ww H 


r | ’ 0 P. 
The above Journal my be aptly considered as a Practical and 
Decorative Work of Art, furnishing Spectmens, with Working 
tetail«, for all branehes of Art, Industry, and Trade manufacture, 
The Designs, executed in the first style of Art, in all cases where no 
origina!, are copied from the best existing examples, both Fne!ish 
and foreign, The value of the same is further enbanced by Letter- 
press, treating upon the bistory and present state of all branches of 
industrial porsutt; as alse notices of the latest Inventious and 

Practical Receipts. 
A Sheet of Details to a Lorge Size will be given as a Supp 


, + 


Now ready, 12mo. cloth, priceds (vostage 44.). 
EALE’S BUILDER'S and CON- 
BOOK for 1870. ee 
Bailding Trade; with aa Appendix of 
Tab'es, Notes ence 

“ Well done and reliable.”— English Mechante, 

“A muititudinows variety of useful information.” —Bmilding 


News. 
“ Carefally revised and adint-abd’y erranged.”— Engineer. 
London: LOCK WOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ H.ll-2 wrt, BC. 








T NDIA PHOTOGRAPHED. 
CAPTAIN L¥ONS'S reg SNDIA, 


NOTES exo'anatory of 
Edited by J AMES FERGUSSON, B.S, 
8vo. 100 price 2s, 


Gratis to Parcha-ers Photograph. 
BOURNE & SHEPHERD'S PHOTOGRAPHS of INDIA, 
jee 8+, each. 


pr 
The above may be seen, and selected from, 
MARION & CO. 22 & 23, Soho-square. 
Publishing Department onthe @.at-feor, 








TO PLUMRERS AND HOUSE DROORATORS. 
ART NERS 4IP.—WANTED, an energetic 
MAN (a plumber preferred), to join a Tens Minin com 
mene!pg a business, where there is a : ood a N.E District, 
and to which m‘ght be added glass-cutting, 4c. A emul sum only 
r-quired to comm new with.—Address, A. B. Post-offics Ambarst- 
sands Stoke Newington. 


ARTNERSHIP.—A Gentleman, who 


has had 18 years’ experience in the several branches of the 
pro“ession, and who has # small o-naexion with sever:l works in 
band. would be glad to negotiate for a MODERATE epee of 
GOOD PRACTIC« in London. Comm will 
| Se yore and should give real name and addrem—763, Office of 
| “The Build-r.” 


ARTNERSHIP.—WANTED, a PART- 
NER, to JOIN a FIRM of CONTRACTORS, Saw-mill Pro- 
prietors, «nd Bu'l ‘ing Ma‘ertal Dealers, doing a good trate, capable 
of being largely developed having siding iato premises commanicat- 
| ing direct with docks and river. Pen miles from London. Capital 
required, 5001 —Address, 767, Office of “ The Bailder.” 


ARTNERSHIP.—An ARCHITECT with 

a valuable CONNEXION, and who has carried owt many im- 
portant works, w*hes for a SHARE im an estvblished Practice in 
Lond n or t @ country capable of beirg imereased by appl'cstion 
acd -kiil Asa pr-liminary step he proee A be willing to undertake 
fer a time the management of an office.—Address, 750, Off._e of 
“ Ths Bo Ider.” 


ey SMITH & SON, experienced DIVERS 


and Cowtraetors for any class of Submarine Work, such as 
Repairing Dock-gates, Invert-, Underpinning Qaay-walls, Siuking 
Cy!inders for Bridges, Working at Sankeu Vessela, &:. — Private 
Residence, 50, Glanstone-street, Battersea Park. 





























RICKMAKING.—WANTED, a FURE- 


MAN BRICKMAKER, well acquainted with Clamp and Kila 
Work. Good ¢' indispensavie.—Apply to Mr. A. FRASER, 
Morden, Surrey. 


= 
LECTION of DISTRICT SURVEYOR 
under the Metropolitan Bailding Act, 1855. — The Metro- 
politan Boxrd of Works hereby give notice thas they wilt on 
FRIDAY, the 27th day of MAY instant, at TWELVE o’clock at neon, 
at their Office, Soring-gardens, Charing -cross, proceed to the 
ELECTION of a SURVEYOR for the District of 8*. Muguret and 8t. 
John the Evangelist, and the Close of the Collegiate Charch of St. 
Peter, Westmivs'er. Applications in writing, stating age, with 
certificates cf competency under the Building Act, addres d to the 
Cle: k of the Board, will ve received at the Office of the Boaid, until 
FoUR o'clock p.m. oa TURSDAY, “the 2h inst. Bach candidate 
must be in attendance at the Meeting of the Board, on the 2/ th tast. 
Ne candidate wil! be eligible for appointment whose age is under 


28 years or above 50 years. 
JOHN POLLARD, Clerk of the Board. 
Spring-gardens, May 14th, 1870. 








with esch Part, 
J. HAGGER. 67 Paternos'er-row, London, 





NEW WORK ON CONSTRUCTION. 
Just published, demy 8v0, 2 Fp teary as Engravings, 
cloth, price 

HE Sscl ENCE ‘of BU ILDING : an 

Elementary Treatise on the Prineipies of Construe*ion. Esps- 

pecially — to the r-quirements of A 
By E. WYNU-HA™M TARN, MA. Architeet. 

“ No Architectural Student shon'd be without this hand-book of 
constructional knowledge. "— Architect, a 9, 1870. 

tot 











AVIOR required by the Vestry of 

RICHMOND, Surrey —A work vg pavior, Constant employ- 

ment will be fouud.—App'y. by letter, addres:ed to Mr. R BEARD, 

Surveyor, Ricbmond, Surrey, stating where aad at what employed 
last, and the wages per hour required. 


O WORKING ENGINEERS. — The 
Board of Management of the Central District Sehool 
require a practical ENG1*\E SR for their Iadustrial Scho i Establish- 
| meut, at Hauwell, Middlesex. Salary 2. a . with rations, 
| lodging, and washing. Applications in the handwritiag of the 











“This work mus’ be «6 dent in Architeet 
to the Student in Engiueering. The rt tet, neat, scientific appro- 
priateness of the languag ployed, the master mind.” | 


1870, 
London : LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 








Now ready, maar ee price 12. lla, 64. 


PECT MENS" of ”MEDLEVAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE, from Sketches made in France snd Italy. 
By W. EDEN NESFIELD. Architect. 
100 Plates, folio, baadsom+ly half bound, gilt edges. 
London : ALFRED — ll. > ag Lineoln-ian- fields | 
' 





UMAN MIND (Blements of the. 


Philosophy of), in Two Parts, 
By DUGALD S!EWART. 


{who mast be p marco *.. stating age, and present and 

| previous oceupations, are to be sent with testiaronials ¢> me on or 
before FRIDAY, MAY 7: h iast. and condhdntes must attend at the 

| Board's Offices, No. 10, Basinghall-street, City, on MONDAY, 
| may 3 30th inst. vod THREE o'clock. laformation as to ths daties 

mo ti me a at 

| See nteoats No tra’ eats Seen y the Mauagers 

— SAMUEL HEATG, Clerk to the Board. 

10, Basinghall-street, E.C, May 18:a, 1870. 


TO BUILDERS AND GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO BU'LD. 


ANTED, JOINER’S and GENERAL 

BUILDING ¥ eae by the Piece. Staircases and sashes 

| endo fromm és, per Can prepare and work from plans. and 

| would conrract = ie of joiner’s work for villa or co ttager.— 
| Pp, PATTEN, Grosvenor Cottage, Grosveaor-street, Islington, N. 











Waar in a Builder’s and Contractor's 


Office, a first-class MANAGING CLERK, Must be a good 





With References, Sectional Head», Synoptical Table of Conten‘s, and 
Translations of the various a eee ‘atin, and Freneh Q 
London : WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, 





TEXTBOOK of ART STUDIES for | 


Use in Schools and Families. 


By HENRY WARBBN, ~~ rresident —_— the Institute of Painters in | 


Water Colon 
London: WILLIAM WACKENZIE, 2, Paternoster-row ; and 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 





re, ALL FREEMASONS. 
, framing size 20} in, by 16 in. price 5s. 


FINE “ PORTRAIT, on Steel, of the 


tant, and weil up ia estimating, &., and noue nesd appy 

wheee character wiil net bear the strictest investization.—App y 

first, by letter, stating qua'ifications, previous eng sgenents, &c, A. B. 
 pananeatene B. Bryon, Decorator, Walauam-green, Fulbam. 


| ANTED, TWO handy YOUTHS, 

One to work «@ tupteg-up 
machine, and the p= Sed to a at a *Worssam’s Joiner, aud to make 
them-elves generally useful. for steady respectable 
youths.—Apply immediaceiy, wun letter of recommendation, to 
8 J. JERRARD, Saw Mills, Lewisham. 


WASTED, a competent CLERK, in a 











GENERAL BUILDER'S and DECORATOR’S OFFICE. 


Hours from six to Six, , 503s, per week,—Aduress, 693, Odice 








ht Honourable the EARL DE GREY and RIPON, a 
M.W.G.M. in fall Masonite con'ume. A p to the ad irable | of “ The Bailder.” 
late M.W.0 fe wh re on 
Pore tae WILLIAM TRGG, Pancres-lane, Cheapside, ANTED, a GENTLEMAN, of first-class 





rown 8vvc. cloth, 


TEVENS'S “(DR ABEL) “HISTORY of | =» 
MRTHODIAM, Vol. 3, fiom the Desth of Wesley to the Cea- 
tenary Juvilee of Me‘ hodiem ; covsid~red iu its Relations te British 
and American Protes‘an'im, New edi'ion, with Notes and Copieus 
Index, Uniform with Tege’s edition of vole. Land 2, bound in one. 
London: WILLI4M TEGG, Paueras-lave, Cheapside. 


and appearance, who has got a connexion 

among the band butiding aud engineering trades, to REPRESENT an 

undertakirg by which a good income cana be seoured.—Addrese, 

* Builder,’ — of Mr, Gosden, Advertising Agent, 1, Cross-court, 
Bow- street, W 


ANTED, a first-clas FIGURE 


PAINTER, for Stained Glass. A good dranghtsmsna pre- 
ferred.—Add: T. W. CAMM, Wiaston-place, Swethwick, near 








RCHITECTURAL BOOKS.—A NEW 
TALOGUE of Evglish and Foreign oo 
feoruns. SUTLIIN 2, ORNAMENT, the NG ARTS, & for- 
warded Grati« avd Po-t-free to ali parts,on application to BRADLEY 
THOMA® BATSFORD, — and BEugiceeriug Bovokselier, 





Dated this Sik day of May, 1870, ene ee 


NE Aaa 





a a ee -—— 


52 High Huloorn London 


Birmingbam, 


WANTED, a good CLASSIC STONE 
msde sneee ttins terms, te to Me WILLIAM MOORE, 








Builder, &v, Fore-street-hill, Kxeter, 








me ed 


Peete 
ae 
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THE BUILDER. 






[May 21, 1870. 








TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
17ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL out. DOOR FOREMAN. Carpenter and Join»r 
by trade. Good reference from last employer.—Address, A. B. No. 3, 
Richmond-grove, Richmoad-road, Barnsbury. 


TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, a RE- -ENGAGEMENT, , by a 
class A na nay yemees "Sa sas — Address, 708, 





ITRCTS AND 


W ANTED, a a RE-EN GAGEMENT, as 

GENERAL MANAGER and FOREMAN, 7 0 ihovouh’y 

eating ies row ea ara ee dub of the bailding 
First-class reference. 


Ten years’ & London pre- 
bam —Adiress, JOHN ; PEARSE, Butland, Modbury, ni 


\ ANTED, by a_ Builder's Clerk, a 


(joiner 











Office of “ The Builder.” 

\ ANTED, by = wenangetic Young Man, 
good ae ht:map, with unexceptionable 

monials, pA ENGAGEMENT, or "with alview to PARTNERSHIP, 

where a small capital, energy, and industry would be required. 

Prevent salary, 1302, per annum.—Address, A. B. 1, Boscobel 

Gardens, Kegeut's Park, N.W. 


7 ANTED, Py ° RE-EN NGAGEMENT, as 
JUNIOR ASSISTANT, by a neat and efficient DRAUGHTS- 
MAN. Has bad four years’ expericnce, and is well up in the Ys 
routine of an office, Excellent references, &c.—Address, A. Y. Z 
Crawford-street, Camberwell. 


W ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by an expe- 

rienced ENGINEERING ASSISTANT. He has had great 
practice at railway and town surveying and ——— making plans 
and sections, setting out fortifications, and ether important engi- 
neering works — Address, P, 106, Kutland-street, Hulme, Man- 
chester. 











TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, 
VA ANTED, by a good PLUMBER. well | 
pusteneel in every part of the trade, good JOB in the 
above men _ Tasene. 712, Office of “ The Bai ilder.” 





BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


W ANT El D, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 


pee ye FOREMAN of CARPENTER®. 
Good referen dress, 





a —_— A. B. 28, Royal-street, 
BUILDERS, DECORATO 2 
\ ANTED, an ENGAGEMEN T, in a} 
rmali fi m, by a respectable, sober Man. Has a I foreman 
of carpenters and j. i: ers, but f rsome years past has been working 
in town and country, en builders as General Managing | 
Forrman of Works, but now wishes for employment more perma- 
nent, for which very moderate wages only are required. Accustomed 
to setting out and measuiing work in all branches, taking out quan- 
tities, and occasionally estimating for contracts, general repairs, 
alterations, &@c. Also preparing drawings for buildings. Good refer- 
ences from engagements for the last ten years. —Address, J. 8. Mr. 
Windsor’s; Wycom , Great Marlow, Backs. 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a Married Man, EM- 
PLOYMENT as PLUMBER, GASFITTER, ond PLAIN 
ZINCWORKE#. Thoroughly understands pumps, and closet 
work, repairing, &c. State wages given. Good references.— Address, 
PLUMBER, care of Mre. Saddington, 3, Lewisham-road, Greenwich, 
Kent. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, | 

an ENGAGEMENT as BUILDER'S FOREMAN, or Clerk of 
Works. Well up iaall branches of the building trades, First-class | 
reference: from London Bailders and Architects. Aged 38, Joiner 
by trade. Country not o jected to.—Address, W. G. 42, New Churc h- 
stree?, Padding'on, N.W. 


TO 
ANTED, by 
ENGAGEMENT as PRIME-COST or GFN&SRAL CLERK, 
ASSISTANT ESTIMATOR, &c. Quick at figures, and a good - 
man. Terms moderate,—Address, No. 724, Office of “ The Builder,’’ 


| 
| 
‘0 ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. | 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 

CLERK of WORKS, a RE-ENGAGEMENT or a SITUA- 
TION as GENERAL MANAGING FOREMAN. Competent to 
mepare workivg aud detail drawi: ne we up work, take out 
quantities, and estimate.—Address, W. D. 8, Kbenezer-place, North- 
end, Fulbam, 8.W. 





LDERS. 


BUI 
a Young Man, a RE- 








UILDERS AND OTH 


AN TED, GRAININ G and MARBLI NG, 


by wteoninastt or otherwise.—Address, H. WATSON, 102, 
Bay ham-stree', Camden-town, N,W. 


TO CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 





TION as an IMPROVER to the above, having been at the | 
trade some time. A good jobbing shop not objected to. Towa or | 


country.— Address, R. F. Post-office, 116, Camdeu-road, N.W. 


WANTED, 0 RE-ENGAGEMENT, 
Architect's oh ASSISTANT. Five years’ 
Office ** The Builder.” 


WANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT as FuRKMAN of BRICKLAYERS, or 
to Take Charge ofa Jub. Well up to setting out work. Good refer- 
ence.—Addies:, W. H. Post-office, Lower Norwood. 


TO MASTER PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION or JOB as thoroughly practical PLUMBER. Well 


Bao all its branches.—Address, W.C. W. 5, Duke-street, Lisson 


W ANTED, a PERMANENCY, by a first- 
class lala abd feension 3 PERHANGER, mk thoroughly 
derstands D rol 

Addres, G. M. ho. 6, Thornhill mages en ae od 


Camberwel’, 8.E. 
BUILDERS AND OTHERS, 


ANTED, a REENGAGEMENT as 
CLERK of WORKS, or GENERAL ASSISTANT. Accus- 

tomed to Dn awing, Estimating, Taking out Qaantitics, Bookkee 
ing, and the general routine of the business. Age 28. Good 
je mg a dress, H. care of Mr, P, Hance, 55, King’s-road, 
by 


ANTED, an experienced 





tory referencs, Age 22.—Address, 754, 























testi- | 


| and varied 
| tura Highest references. 
as | Terms very moderate.—Address, W. F. F. No, 44, Sparkenhoe-street, 


Town or | 


Hy see an ENGAGEMENT, by a 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| su perintending works, and the usual routine. Can take sole 


| and shop foreman. 


experience in ra } 











SITUATION, in the Office of a Builder and Coubeastes. Is 
well acq 
clading prime cost, Can give good Age 24.— 
J. H. 27, Carter-lane, 8*. Paul's, &.C. 
ANTED, by an experienced Builder's 
Cl rk, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as Dye temeenes pe aud 
ACCOUNTANT. We’ 
references, —. ALPHA, 
Post-office, 53, $3, Roman-road, Old Ford, E. 
WORKS. or Mapager on an Estate, Can prepare plans, 
fications, take out t is thoroughly acquiin Tated with 


with the general duties of a Builder's Office, in- 
Address, 
W TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 

1 (we and day-work accounts, 
WANTED, a SITUATION, as CLERK of | Be'vr* 
1 branches of the building trade, Address, 709, Office of “* The 

Builder.” 








© BUILDER} AND ESTATE AGENTS. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a quick, 
scented practical Man, aged 36. Used to a first-class 
jobbing shop, viz. shop, office, pub‘ic, or warehouse. — 
tions and repairs. Joiner and ca ter. God peaman, &c, 
wages accepted fer a long job.—. W. 8.1, Carlton-road, sooth 
Globe-road, Mile-end, 


—— ae 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, ag 
SHOP FOREMAN fof JOINERS, or Cha ge ofa Jot) 
sesses athorouch know of building generally, and church reste.” 
trace and draw p'ans, and assist in Office if required, 
from late employer.—. ALPHA, Post. 





ANTED, a COMBTENCY, by a Work 





CARPENTER and JOINER. competent. Can 

AFR... b.-,. | work. Sober habla oaaiion 
‘Address, 757, Office The Builder ~ Yee ate, 
To ARCHITR&CTS, CO AND BUILDERS 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT. Com. 
petent to prepare plans and drawings, Well practised in 


designing villa resiveaces, and would ass‘st general! Office. 
See en ountry.— Address, A. 57, Famine St N.W, ‘ * - 


Waiscant . ‘RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
DOLUGRTEEAE I and GENERAL ASSISTANT. + Ml 
Unexceptionable references.—A dress, T. 
eunela-reod, N. Liverpool, 


Woven cunt ENGAGEMENT as PRIME 


COST CLERK toa Builder. Experienced in every dep srt. 








J.B. 





especially the above and fi References f. 
cae + thongs Ft Cc. G. H, 32, coatanens 
8 | 





ANTED, a SITUATION, as a 
‘ac. Writer and Gilder, and sove. 
tomed to the management ae, Seam, C. RB. 23, 








MENT, by a really efficient ASSISTANT, whose thorough 
all classes and styles of architec- 
otherwise. 


WANTED, on ae “REENGAGE- 


experience suits ee to all 
1 assistance, to design and 


| Leicester. 





thoroughly competent BUILDER’S CLERK, with many 
years’ experience in bookkeeping, measuring, quantities, estimating, 


TO BUILDERS. 
HE Advertiser, who has purchased the 


Lease of a valuable PLOT of GROUND, in the City, wishes to 
sect "hats ant ave Sov ak aon 

(about ve hp t. 
twelve months.— Address, G. 8. W. Deacon's, 151, Bay 


RCHITECTS AND SURVEYOR?. 


_ _Advertiser, accustomed to prepare 


1, and ive drawi able to abst 
and bill, —, a MOSITUATION fe a pood Office, A m phoebe aa 
forap ddress, 730, nae ot tes Buildse 











ment. Age 33. Partial employment not objected to, Good refer- 
euces.—Address, E. A. 4, St. George’s-road, Regent's Park. 





TO BUILDERS, &c. 


W ANTED, a SITUATION as BUILD- 

ER’S CLERK in the coustry, or General Foremin on an 

| — Age 30. Good references.—Ad ress, C. D. 23, 8t. Thoma ’s- 
ni, Wooster Park, Holloway. 





| WANTED, a permanent SITUATION as 


DRAUGHTSMAN, Aged 21. Capabilities—designing, plan- 
—e perspective, freehand aud detail drawing, and colourist, Is 

also a good penman. Salary 7vl. first twelvs mouths. Specimens of 
drawing, and excellent testimonials shows. — Address, FRANK, 
18, Sherborne-street, Biandford-s juare, N.W. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
PA og as PLUMBER, GLAZIER, &c.—Address,G. D, 366, 


W ANTED, by a steady and experienced 

PAPERHANGER. a constant SITUATION. Oan do ——,, 
distemperipg, &c. Wages moderate —Addres, R. D. Mr. Wood's, 5, 
Charlo te-street, Biackfriars-road, 8. 


\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGAGEMNT as 


SHOP or Working SHUP FOREMAN of JOINERS, by a tho- 











| roughly prac.ical stea’y man, quick at setting out rods, can draw 
| plans, elevations, &. Good refereace from last situa ion,—Address, 
A 


B. 10, Radaor-street, Kiog s-road, Chelsea, 





WANTED, by an experienced CLERK of 


WORKS, a SITUATION as CLERK of WORKS, or a 
Bailder’s Manager. A go:d measurer, well versed in preparing 
| working and detail drawings, and bas filled the situation of out-door 
Good referevces and testimonials.—Address, 
F. J. care of Mra, Farrett, 14, Palace-road, Stangate. 





—A 
TO NOBLEMEN, ESTATE AGENTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS, 


‘(HE Advertiser, thoroughly well up in 
work of every disstiption, Land, Timber Measuring, Repairs 
to Property, and a knowledge , Wishes to meet with aa 
KNUAGEMENT on an ZsTaTe or WO. Aged 23. Gool refer- 
ences.—Address, BULLDER, D, Greenaway, esq 2), St. Mary-anc. 


TO OWNERS OF ESTATES, &e, 
HE Son of a Builder desires a SITUA- 
TION. Has had the management of an estate of small 
property, also the erection of houves. Weil up in brickmaking, 
accounts, &c, Thoroughly understands the liw of laadiord and 
tenant. Cane !preferred.— Address, SURVEYOR, 21, Alexauder- 
villae, Seven Sisters-road. 








TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
[HE Advertiser is OPEN for an ENGAGE- 
MENT asa GENERAL a. , no ehjctiouts 


frame or circalar saws, or a 
can be given.—Addres, L. LD, 25, 


Town or couatry. Good 
Portland-street, Wandsworth-road, 
LIME, CEMENT, AND FIRE-BRICK MERCHANTS. 


HE Advertiser, aged 26, ssing con- 
, s open to an ENGADEMENT as CLERK 
—— Fi 








avd COLLE: TOR. Good cet-class refereuces.— 
Address, 673, Office of “‘ The Builler. 


TO BUILDERS. 
TAIRCASE and HANDRAIL WORK 


TRACTED FOR, by an eae Workman. —Address, 
GEO. MippaeL la, grove, Kennington isne. 


TO BUILDERS, Come ones. ARCHITECTS, AND 


ENERAL FOREMAN or CLERE of 


ba gv Person, for many years ¢ as above upon 
orks, &. requires a UATION. Well experieuced 











TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 
GAGEMENT as GENERAL ASSISTANT. &. Has a 
| thorough knowledge of measaring up work, etimating, and the 
| prime cust, having had ten years’ good praztice. Terms moderate,— 
Address, A] B. 3. 111, Spenc-r-road, Janction-road, N.W. 


} 

CARPENTERS AND JOIN 
ANTED, to APPRENTICE ¢ a YOUTH 
Wa tasers chem begins Re er 
| Seymcurstreet, eeenaet NW. e house, $ , 80, 

| 


ILDERS AND OTHE 
\ ANTED, ‘* kE- ENGAGEMENT, in 
an Office of tue above, Thoroughly uaderstands the seatine, 
| cam measure up work, estimate, &c. Country not objected to, 
| Unexceptionable reference: can be given.—Terms, &. to be addressed 
| to 720, Office of “ The Builder.” 
ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL FOREMAN or CLERK of WORKS, by a 
thoroughly practical and energetic Man (ia town or country). 
horoughly pa with the menagement of all 


measuring up works, &c. First-class references and testimonials,— 
Address, 687, Office of “The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS AND OT 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly} practical MAN, 
re SITUATION as WORKING FOREMAN of PAINTERS ; 
can do graining if required ; as above over 2) years. Seiaes, - 
pre Te oe aa .— Address, H. a 32, Temple-street, St. George’s-road 
uth war 

















RCHITECTS, SUAVEYORS, &c. 


ANTED, a SIT UATION, as an 

ASSISTANT, = one who has com his sltchen, Isa 

neat draughteman. Can design, make de’ and working drawings. 

Good references. Salary not such an object as employment,—aAad- 
dress, G. M. FARMER, Bachymby4d, Ruthin. 


W ANTED, by a steady Young JOINER, 
4 enn siTvation = nooeen ge ere or Bristol, in shop pie 
ow 8 — 
Address, ASHWORTH, Oftce of‘ "phe Bulider* bie actin 





in the setette a and 5 ducks, sea- wails, 
and fortifications, First-class — 8, 
ALPHA, 3, Blenbeim-road, Hornsey-road, ienamn, 


AND ENGINEE 


BUILDERS 
MPLOYMEN T WANTED, by a steady 
Man, as GAS, & | eamemgs and HOT-WATER FIsTER. One who 
qa his b and is qvalified for carryiog out any 
dimensions in above line. References can be giveu.—Aduress, A. 4 
49, Alvert-road, Kilburn Park. 


FRENCH GENTLEMAN, pupil of an 

eminent architect, wishes to enter an Arcuitect’s office. 
Mouerate salary.—Adiress, L. A. care of A. Maurice, 13, Taviswock- 
row, = 


— 

















MEN, AND OTHESS. 


LONDON practical al FOREMAN, who 


has just comniones, extensive villas in the coun ‘ty, wishes for 
a KEK-ENGAGEMENT, to Take of Worksia Tewe orcouctry. 
oe ae J. B. 13, Giouceaster-te:race, Beckenham, 


euces.— Address, J. 
A CLERK of WORKS of great experience 
pny Panay age ep ht — vr courts y. First-class 
references,— Addreas, 680, Office of Builder.” 


A TWELVE-HORSE POWER second. hand 


PORTABLE ENGINE, on wheels, TO BE 80..D, cheap. Can 
mine, - 
King’s -road, Chelsea. 


sion to A. BANSUME & Ov. 
GENTLEMAN, having lately completed 














extensive at the West-ea, ogy 
KE-ENGAGKMENT. A practised htsman, mesure 
accountant. Low salary or recuumendations, 
Town or country.— 681, Othee of “ The Builder.” 








CoN RA Ss a 
COMPETENT and efiicient BUILDER'S 


ASSISTANT desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT, Up inestime 
&e, Cuuld 


A 


watirg, measuring, jobbing, bookkeeping, prime cust, soe 
eee in the ptm of principal Unexceptionab.e references. 
Address, L. C, Mr, Ciark, Siationer, West, Bryanstone- 


square, W. 





MACHINIST, a SITUATION to work Muuld Machi 
General Jviner. Can make Cutte s and aharpe Can 
require).—Apply te J. K. 6, Rom mary-street, es tors “f 








TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, 


AN TED, a SITUATION, as ‘OLERK to 
e above. Thoroughly undertands the routi f 

office, includi gr aang 
= _~ aang Be ome Ey references, Age 23.— Address, 


‘ED. byt AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by two thoroughly practical 
ow Men,to Ta ke the PREPARING and FIXING of JOINERS 
ORK, or the Carcasming and ee ad or either to Take Charge 


of aJob, Good pom 
pa sag meferences,—Address, F, 8.16, Stockwell Private-road, 








ANTED, a "SITUATION, in an Archi- 

tect’s Office, as ASEISTANT, by a first-class General 

Draugh'sman. Well up in Gutbic designs, perepective, and compe- 

tition work. Age 27. Eight years’ ex: —Addrees, A. B. 6, 
Henry -atreet, Peuwtonviile, N. 


TO TIMBER AND MAHOGANY MERCHANTS. 


ANTED, by a highly respectable Young 


Man, of theveugh business habits (who is well up in nS 
English timber trade), a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as SALESMAN, 





YARD FOREMAN, &c, in the above. Has had thr hree years’ experience 
in a London yard. "Willing to be engaged ats nominal salary. Good 
and first-class Gret inst 








character, 
A. Z. 12, Windsor road, Holloway, N. 





CORRECT and experienced ARCHI- 

TECIURAL DRAUGHTSMAN wishes to hear of an 
GAGEMENT. Salary moderate, Satisfactory io en akdress, 
H. 23, Montpelier-street, 8,W. 


PRACTICAL BRICKLAYER is now 
it Rateeess , . Beco ot PIECEMASTER, &.— Address, Hu. 
S OLERK of WURKS or GENERAL 


FOREMAN, by a thoroughly experienced avd quslified Mad. 
relerences,—Adcress, H, 8, 45, Park-walk, Onees. 











